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“If Hayes could: be usted President he | 
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would be’ little else than ‘the automaton of 


















the leaders who made the combination at | 
Cincinnati.- They would’own him absolutely, 
make his Cabinet, shape his policy, direct his 
nomination, and control the. patronage exactly as they. do 
' now under Grant. There would be a change of names 
and nothing more. One monosyllable substituted for 


another as President. ‘That is ail.’’ 2 


‘Is there. anything.in the past history of Mr.‘Hayes 9} | et 





which’ guarantees independent action? No one will for’ | 
a moment claim he possesses the dogged firmness. and 
inflexible will of General Grant ;. yet even he has been fa) 


obliged by party pressure to abandon attempted reforms. 





The party leaders were too powerful even for him.” 
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‘‘ Hayes would be little more than a minor 
sovereign in the hands of a regency--a President i 
in name, but not in substance. For a time, he 
would seem to be externally an improvement on 
Grant ; but, with his hands tied by the machi- 
nery of party, and not sufficient moral force to | 
break the bonds, he would soon become the tool } 
of his superiors, and the instrument for executing 
\.their behests.’’ 
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which elects him makes it. 


from the patty in power, the chances are that you will be broken down. 
t.?” 


| upon the men that we have in office. ' We will see whether you can do it or not. 





ap} Governor Hayes goes into Indiana to sttike down the number of - public officers, 
: whiat will ‘ Morton: say to him? He will say:- ‘Don’t do it. This. is my friend. 

to make me, he has helped to build up our party, and he must. not be stricken down.’ And what will 

‘ Governor Hayes do ‘in that respect?) Governor Morton has declared what he will do in a speech recently 
made, in which he used this language: ‘The administration of any President will be, in the main, what the party 

If he breaks away from his party, the chances are that he will be broken down.’ So 


Governor Morton admonishes Governor Hayes: ‘Ifyou are elected President, and you undertake to break away 
‘We will crush you if you lay your hand 
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He has helped 
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of) WHAT THE REPUBLICANS HOPE TO Do. 






CHANDLER—“ Be“careful with the body. It~makeslittle“difference about the top-piece. It isn’t meant for brainwork, anyhow, but simply as a Agure-head.” 
Brawne—“ Pass that pretty thing down carefully, and we'll lay_it delicately away tw the. Bloody Shirt. Somebody may wish to examine the expensive lucury we have been indulging in for 


the past eight years.” 


Burien— The peopie are evidently tired of this wornout statue, but if we can make a good job of setting on a new head, we may be able to utilize it for some time yet,'?’ 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers - - $4.00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers - 2.00 
One copy for thirteen weeks - . 1,00 


CLUB TERMS. 


Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one address, 
$20, with extra copy to person getting up club. 
POSTAGE FREE. 
Frank Lestir’s [LLustRATED Newspaper is the oldest 
established Illustrated Newspaper in America. 








Secure, for the Centennial Year, Frank Lesuir’s IL- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, Which will be furnished, with all 
its supplements, double numbers, extra sheets and edi- 
tions which our Grand National Jubilee will call for, with 
out extra cost, and delivered free at your post-office every 
week, by SUBSCRIBING Now. You will thus secure a cor- 
rect and reliable history and pictorial representation of 
all matters of interest incident to the International Ex- 
position, as well as the events of the day throughout the 


world. Send $4, with name and address, to FRANK 
Les.iz, 537 Pearl Street, New York, and the paper will 
be regularly mailed to you, postage paid, for one year. 








A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


We take pleasure in announcing to our readers 
that we shall shortly begin the publication of a 
new Christmas Story, written specially for the 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, by the eminent 
English novelist, B. I. All who are 
familiar with the graces of Mr. Farjeon’s style, his 
intimate acquaintance with human nature, his 
thrilling portraiture of life in all its varied phases, 
and his graphic powers of description, will eagerly 
welcome this latest production of his pen. 


urjeon. 


THE INCOME TAX. 


HE opponents of Governor Tilden, who 
have been making a personal raid 
upon his private character, on the ab- 

surd assumption that he had not paid the 
full tax due on his income for the year 
1862, will discover by-and-by, or we are 
greatly mistaken, that they have put their 
foot into a trap from which they will not 
be able to extricate themselves without 
serious damage. The character of Gover- 
nor Tilden has not yet been smirched by 
his Republican assailants, after all their 
attempts to injure him in the estimation 
of his fellow-citizens. The charges brought 
against him have been so completely dis- 
proved, without his being at any pains 
himself to refute them, that they have al- 
ready been dropped, and a new line of 
attack has been adopted, which is simply 
an attempt to prove that he was engaged 
in issuing ‘‘iron money” in Michigan, 
whereby he made some millions of dollars, 
and defrauded the hard-working miners in 
the Northwest of their wages. This was 
new and startling, and the whole story had 
the interest of a dime novel for unsophisti- 
cated readers. Both of these charges to- 
gether have proved harmless, and they will 
not repay their inventors by the gain of a 
solitary vote for Hayes. Senator Conk- 
ling, in his speech at Utica on the 3d inst.— 
which, by-the-way, is his only appearance 
in the campaign, thus far—very wisely re- 
buked his political friends for their inde- 
cent abuse of the personal character of the 
Democratic candidate. His political ex- 
periences have been sufficient to teach him 
the impolicy of throwing mud at an opponent 
under the supposition that some of it will 
stick. In this case none of it has stuck, 
and the character of Governor Tilden 
really stands better before the public than 
it did before the campaign commenced. 

It is worth noticing that the most effec- 
tive defense that has been made against 
the charge of Governor Tilden’s ‘‘ income- 
tax fraud” was by the New York Nation, 
whose editor, Mr. E. L. Godkin, is an 
avowed supporter of Governor Hayes. But 
the Nation has earned for itself a character 
for ability and fairness, which it could not 
afford to lose by even seeming to acquiesce 
in a piece of gross injustice to a public 
man, 6ven though he happened to be an 
opponent in politics.. The Nation made 
a eae vide. of the charges 
against rernor Tilden, analyzed all the 
facts and figutes, and showed how little 
credit they were éntitled to; and then pub- 
lished the statement of a merchant who 
happenéd to knéw that so desirous had 
Mr. Tilden been to pay the full sum he was 
liable to, that he invited the Income Rev- 
enue Collector to send a competent clerk 
and examine his books, to see that he had 
omitted nothing that should have been 
included in his returns. We doubt if there 


were another citizen of New York who ex- 
hibited the same conscientious desire to 
fulfill the letter of the law. 





The income tax was an extremely unwise 
and unpopular measure; it not only operated 
unjustly, but it was irritating and annoy- 
ing to the last degree in its operation, 
while it offered a continual temptation to 
fraudulent returns, which few men had the 
virtue to resist. At the outbreak of the 
Rebellion a deputation composed of some 
of our most experienced merchants and 
bankers, deleguted by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and joined by similar deputa- 
tions from Philadelphia and Boston, went 
on to Washington to give the Secretary of 
the Treasury the benefit of their advice as 
to the best methods of raising a revenue 
adequate to the demands of the Govern- 
ment. They protested stoutly against an 
income tax, as being one of the most 
objectionable methods of raising a revenue; 
but without avail. Secretary Chase and 
Congress decided that everything and 
everybody must be taxed, and the result we 
all know. In no other way has the Republi- 
can Party more seriously damaged the 
prosperity of the people than in the 
irrational and costly methods which were 
adopted of levying taxes. The income tax 
was the most oppressive and unjust of 
them all, and it is likely to prove a source 
of trouble to its inventors for many years 
to come. 

The recent decision by the United States 
District Court in Rhode Island, which 
makes a man liable forthe payment of a tax 
even after he had paid the sum which the 
Gevernment collector had assessed him for, 
if it could be proved that it was not to the 
full amount for which he was subject 
according to his books, opens a prospect 
for endless prosecutions. A sufficient sum 
might be collected to pay off the greater 
part of the national debt, and if the prose- 
cution should be undertaken there are a 
good many members of the Union League 
Clubs of New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston who would suffer to a very serious 
extent. 

There were a good many merchants who 
paid a larger income tax than they ought 
to have done, merely to establish their 
credit, and a good many suffered them- 
selves to be taxed roundly rather than 
acknowledge their poverty; but among our 
wealthy men who cared nothing about their 
credit there is no doubt that a majority of 
them defrauded the Government by allow- 
ing the revenue collector to make an 
estimate of their income and add the per- 
centage for their default. Commodore 
Vanderbilt and William B. Astor always 
refused to make any income returns, as did 
many others, but the late A. T. Stewart 
made a return once a year of four millions 
of dollars, the largest that ever was made; 
it was in a year when everybody was flush, 
and a hundred thousand dollars a year was 
a small income; Mr. H. B. Claflin acknow- 
ledged to an income of a million; Lorenzo 
Delmonico returned three hundred thou- 
sand, and A. A. Low five hundred thousand, 
And it must be remembered that those were 
only taxable incomes, and not actual in- 
comes. A correspondent of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser tells of a shrewd merchant whose 
income was a hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, but whose conscientious scruples 
prevented him from swearing to the 
exact amount, and therefore he per- 
mitted himself to be assessed for forty 
thousand dollars, just one-third the sunf 
for which he was liable. He was afte:- 
wards found out, however, and threats, 
were made of a suit which has never been 
commenced. Perhaps it will be, now 
that the decision by the United States 
Court has established his liability for the 
full sum that he ought to have paid. It 
has been hinted that instructions have 
been sent from Washington to the District 
Attorney here to commence prosecutions 
against Governor Tilden and other alleged 
delinquents who are supposed to have had 
larger incOmes than they were taxed for, 
but we do not imagine there is any danger 
of such suits being commenced, at least 
not until President Tilden shall have ap- 
pointed a fresh batch of prosecuting offi- 
cers, and commenced the reforms which 
the people expect him to inaugurate after 
the 4th of March, 1877. Then we shall be 
likely to hear of some highly interesting 
developments, and there will be some large 
additions made to the national treasury; 
the heirs of some of the millionaires who 
have died during the past ten years 
may possibly be compelled to make up 
for the shortcomings of their fathers, 
grandfathers and uncles, in making their 
income returns. The people who have 
been most active in circulating the false 
reports about Governor Tilden’s income 
tax will then wish that they had kept quiet 
and minded their own business. 








THE CENTENNIAL CRUSH. 


EXT to going to the Centennial Exposi- 

tion yourself—than which of course there 
can be nothing more proper or delightful 
inthis patriotic year—the most. enjoyable 
experience, perhaps, is seeing other people 
go. Revile human nature as we may—and 
it is a very sorry nature in some of its 





aspects—it is not altogether selfish. The 
shivering wretch outside the illuminated 
window of the Christmas bazaar covets the 
position of the rosy and befurred buyers 
within, but does not necessarily hate them ; 
there is a magnetism in their happiness 
which communicates itself to him in what- 
soever diluted degree. He basks in the 
pale reflex of the merry Christmas-tide, and 
carries with him to his cheerless garret 
some of the glory of the window into which 
he has peered. And so with the Centennial 
question. If business chain us to counting- 
house desk, office-chair, or workshop- 
bench, and the flags of the Main Buiiding 
flutter for us simply in the golden sunlight 
of our imagination, we can, nevertheless, 
regard the tourist booked for Philadelphia 
with serene complacency, and may even 
feel thankful to him for obtruding his bust- 
ling, important individuality into our work- 
day life. It is the magic power of Hope 
which solves the difficulty. The Christmas 
beggar dreams of the coming season when 
he too will be an opulent buyer. The stay- 
at-home patriot with his country’s glory 
tingling through his veins, sees a red-letter 
day wherein a drawing-room car speeds 
along the quivering rails for him alone— 
wherein a smiling Boniface bows him to 
the best room in the house, and the vast 
wonders of the great International Fair 
unfold themselves one by one, as buds 
burst into blossom, for his exclusive delec- 
tation. In the lexicon of all who have not 
had their Fairmount Park holiday, there is 
a bright line which reads—taking into care- 
ful consideration the closing date of the 
show—It is never too late to visit the 
Exposition. 

The place par excellence in which to stand 
and feel the beating of the pulse of the 
Centennial travel is undoubtedly the 
waiting-room of the Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad at Jersey City. Into that 
apartment come, sooner or later, the 
majority of the pilgrims bound for 
the Mecca of American liberty. The 
number of these pilgrims, now that the time 
comes onapace for the closing scenes of the 
monster display— pilgrims who do not 
travel by any means as did the Canterbury 
tramps of old, but who jaunt along with 
ponderous trunks and mountains of lesser 
baggage—is something enormous. Not 
taking into particular account the easy- 
going, money-spending folk, who have the 
delicious leisure in which to acquire a 
metropolitan polish before descending upon 
our more conservative and slightly pro- 
vineial sister-city, there are the hordes 
who come in their humorously barbaric 
way from the far occidental and remote 
oriental points of your Yankee compass. 
The daring and impertinent crowds who 
scamper like sheep from the Boston cars to 
a gigantic boat on the Harlem River point, 
and circle about our Battery, with a lofty 
indifference to the glories of Gotham, and 
a positive desire to eschew acquaintance 
with us, are no inconsiderable portion of 
the perpetual concourse at Jersey City to 
which we have referred. Then there are 
the passengers by the ‘‘down East” steam- 
boats which come to our wharves laden 
to the gunwale, with the captain bunking 
in the pilot-house to make state room for 
distinguished tourists, and lesser and more 
unfortunate atoms of wandering humanity 
enjoying a sound slumber, as best they 
may, upon the grand saloon floor. In 
addition, there are the thousand and one 
rivulets flowing towards Philadelphia, 
which meet at the depot across the North 
River and form an impetuous torrent held 
uneasily in check by the necessarily 
limited accommodations of the trains. 

If one cannot go to the Quaker City, 
then, as we have said, a view of the scene 
in the waiting-room of the depot any of 
these crisp mornings has a decided Cen- 
tennial flavor which acts in a recompensing 
way. Humanity is seen in a hurry, in 
confusion, in a crush—and that is always 
an interesting sight to the cool and philo- 
sophical observer, who has no train to 
catch and no trunk-checks to look after. 
The greater proportion of the surging, 
eddying tide, which leaves babies, band- 
boxes, and such flotsam and jetsam 
high and dry upon the seats that range 
the room, are the excursionists. They 
have thought over the visit for months, 
have calculated for it, have so arranged it 
after laborious study of mysterious and 
complex time-tables, that every beat of 
the clock counts, and the failure to con- 
nect with this train or that steamboat 
means not being able to see the pictures in 
Memorial Hall, or an hour less in Agricul- 
tural Building. No wonder that prim and 
prosaic gentlemen at home become almost 
as bandits in their exertion to get at the 
ticket-window, and display an approximate 
Bashi-Bazouk spirit when the imperturbable 
man at the gate bars their egress, and 
tells them that they must wait until 
another train is made up. No wonder that 
the selectmen of some old - fashioned, 
lyceum-gifted town like Concord, Mass., 
brandish blue umbrellas of appalling size, 
and dance about perplexing and ignorant 
baggage-receivers as if the blood of the 
Piutes was glowing in their veins. Travel 


at the best, and especially railroad-travel, 
'isa nuisance. What must it be when to 
the horrors of the cinder in your eye, the 
| prize-package boy, the freckled lad with 
| the idealistic sandwiches, are added the 
discomforts attendant upcn meeting thou- 
/}sands upon thousands of exasperated 
| human keings, every one of whom is bound 
| for your destination, and has designs upon 
| the seat you would like to occupy on the 
| shady side of the car. Matters are cer- 
|tainly not improved by having all this 
;oceur at a time when the dispatch 
|of three trains an hour serves but to 
feebly counteract the arrivals by ferry- 
boats. 

If the scene in the room while the rest- 
less excursionists are waiting, in the vari- 
ous stages of good and bad humor, for a 
chance to board the cars, is an animated 
one, the spectacle when the doors are 
opened, and the human dam breaks its 
barriers, is said to be maelstromic in its 


character. Very much, we presume, as 
the Assyrians of old, according to the 
tuneful legend, rushed down upon the 


enemy’s camp, so the pent-up people swarm 
for the railway-coaches. That a scene of 
indescribable confusion should ensue is 
not at all remarkable; but that, all things 
considered, the discomforts of the crush 
should be borne so good-humoredly is 
worthy of notice as a creditable attribute 
of the American character. During the 
mélée—for it really approaches the confines 
of a polite and gentlemanly riot—parcels 
go astray as only parcels can when there is 
an opportunity. Small children are wafted 
into mysterious recesses of the crowd, and 
many a modern Hagar goes wailing up and 
down the train hunting for her little ones, 
while there are numerous Japhets in 
tearful search of their fathers. When 
at last, however, every one is on board, 
and an opportunity has been had to smooth 
ruffed plumage, and count the lunch- 
baskets, satchels, babies and other im- 
pediments, the naturally cheerful, although 
nervous, American Citizen settles into his 
seat, if it is a sunny one, with the reflection 
that some Greek philcsopher advocated 
sun-baths, and falls to a dreamy contem- 
plation of the splendors which await him 
at the end of the trip. 








AMERICAN LIBRARY INTERESTS. 


LARGE number of American librarians 

held in Philadelphia, last week, a Na- 
tional Congress, which was rendered in- 
ternational by the presence of several 
distinguished foreign delegates. In con- 
nection with this event, attention is also 
attracted to the American Library Journal, 
a new monthly, the first number of which 
was issued September 30th, and the associate 
editors of which are twenty of the principal 
American librarians, together with General 
Eaton, Superintendent of the National Bu- 
reau of Education. The managing editoris 
Prof. Melvil Dewey. The occasion of both 
the Congress of Librarians and their new 
journal was the compilation of a forthcoming 
Government Report on Libraries. We have 
had the pleasure of seeing advanced sheets 
of this Report, which will be welcomed 
abroad as the most comprehensive volume 
on library economy and statistics ever pro- 
duced anywhere, while at home its influence 
must powerfully tend to increase the effec- 
tiveness of libraries already existing, and 
to multiply new libraries. The growth of our 
American library system is indicated by the 
fact that whereas the twenty-six public libra- 
ries of 1776 contained 46,000 volumes, the 
last census recorded 55,680 public and 
107,673 private libraries, with a total of 
44,539,188 volumes. Ten thousand copies 
of the Government Report on Libraries, 
which might well be entitled a Library 
Cyclopedia, will soon be published. 

It was just one hundred years ago that 
the thoughtful and erudite Abbé Cotton des 
Houssaye removed: from Rouen to Paris, 
where, in 1780, on the occasion of his becom- 
ing the superintendent of the Sorbonne 
Library, he delivered a discourse ‘‘ On the 
Duties and Qualifications of a Librarian.” 
The foresight and common sense of the 
discourse are more remarkable than even 
its elegant Latinity, for the learned Abbé 
anticipated many of the most advanced 
ideas of the librarians convened in 1876 at 
Philadelphia. He refused to consider him- 
self as merely the keeper, or jailer, of the 
Sorbonne Library, although that was ‘‘ not 
by right designed for the public.” He 
regarded it his duty to extend ‘ polite and 
kindly attention to all visitors, whether 
scholars, or the simply curious,” and he 
particularly insisted upon the indispensable 
advantages of ‘‘ an iatelligentand methodi- 
cal order in the arrangement of a library.” 
‘©Of what utility,” he asks, ‘‘ would be the 
richest treasures if it were not possible to 
make use of them? Wherefore this com- 
plete arsenal of science, if the arms it 
keeps in reserve are not within reach of 
those who would wield them? And if, as 
is said, books are the medicine of the soul, what 
avail these intellectual pharmacopceias,fif 
the remedies which they contain are not dis- 
posed in order and labeled withcare ?”’ In 
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fine, this old discourse (of which Mr. Philes 
gavea translation thirteen years ago in his 
‘* Philobiblion”) was as modern in spirit as 
any paper read atthe Philadelphia Congress 
of Librarians last week. A library is no 
longer a catacomb or a museum. Not 
only is it a workshop for savans, but, sup- 
plementing the common school, it is the 
true university of the people. Professor 
Dewey does not err in saying that in these 
days ‘‘there are more readers and fewer 
listeners, and men who move and lead the 
world are using the press more and the 
platform less.” It needs, he adds, no argu- 
ment to prove that reading-matter can 
be distributed better and more cheaply 
through lending-libraries than in any other 
way, and he assumes, what few will. pre- 
sume to dispute, that the largest influence 
over the people is the printed page, and 
that this influence may be wielded most 
surely and strongly through our libraries. 
Here, in New York city, the Astor Library 
and the Lennox Library, the Mercantile 
Library and the Apprentices’ Library have 
each a peculiar work to do, and they will 
all yearly increase their facilities for doing 
it. But our American library system will 
not be completely developed until New 
York shall at least have demonstrated 
enough public spirit to start a great 
free lending-library, equal, if not supe- 
rior, to that of which Bostonians are 
justifiably proud. Meanwhile there will 
be ample room and tempting opportuni- 
ties for private enterprise to introduce and 
improve upon the scheme of Mudie’s 
Library, which, from London, supplies its 
subscribers throughout the United Kingdom 
with the best and newest books and period- 
icals. We are told that a plan has already 
been organized for establishing in this 
re‘ropolis a lending-library that shall 
combine with a similar distribution of 
books and periodicals throughout the 
United States all the desirable attractions 
and conveniences of a club-house. Such an 
undertaking, properly conducted, whether 
by public or private enterprise, ‘‘ would 
pay,’ not only in a pecuniary sense, but 
also in the higher sense of adding incalcu- 
lably to the mental wealth of the nation. 








THE CRIME OF UNPUNCTUALITY. 


HEN Colonel Ellsworth had his famous 
regiment of Zouaves ready to march 
to the front, it became necessary to secure 
the services of a chaplain. The number of 
applicants was very large, and it was diffi- 
cult to make a selection. The colonel, how- 
ever, was equal to the occasion. He sent 
word to the candidates to meet him at the 
Astor House at a certain hour. Before the 
time mentioned had arrived, the room was 
filled with clergymen of every denomination 
and ofallages. They were politely received, 
and then sat or stood around waiting for 
the decisive moment to arrive. At last the 
hands of the clock marked the hour, and 
at the same instant a minister who hailed 
from a neighboring State walked into the 
room. ‘‘You are my man,” said the 
colonel, as he rose to meet him. ‘I can 
depend on you, for you come at the time 
appointed.” The man of punctuality at 
once received the coveted commission, and 
every officer and member of the regiment 
thus learned a lesson which he was not 
likely to forget. Something of the same sort 
was taught the people of a whole city a few 
days since, when exactly at the promised 
minute a child’s finger set in motion the 
earthquake of fire which rent a reef of solid 
rock and sent the shock reverberating 
through a hundred thousand homes. Delay, 
in this case, would have given rise to wide 
disappointment or a sickening prolongation 
of fears. 

There is no man who has not had, in his 
own experience, bitter knowledge of the 
sad results of unpunctuality. The delay of 
a letter, the failure of a friend’s arrival, 
the putting-off of a promise to a more con- 
venient season, or the forgetfulness to 
meet an appointment, have often borne 
fatal fruit. Patience is a virtue, it is said, 
and perhaps it is for this reason that it has 
so often been doomed to martyrdom. Even 
where the effects of wantof punctuality are 
not severe, they are trying to the temper, 
and make up a large part of the lesser 
ills of life which are so exceedingly hard to 
endure. Insome respects we grow wiser as 
we grow older. The grocer and the baker 
have ceased to trust to promises of future 
payment, and secure punctuality in meeting 
their notes by exacting cash from their 
customers on the purchase of goods. The 
time was—it is a generation ago now 
when the citizen of this quiet burgh took 
his seat in the omnibus, enjoyed his ride, 
and paid his sixpence when he had reached 
his destination. Taught, later, that pas- 
sengers would sometimes slip out of the 
door without meeting their obligations, pro- 
prietors came to exact the required coin 
in advance. The street-car has made a 
still further development, and its going 
out and coming in is regulated by law to 
the minute. Despite these examples, how- 
ever, a certain easy-going portion of the 
world continue to wag along without the 








least apparent idea that time is really 
money, and has a fixed and settled value 
to any of their fellows. Their cure seems 
impossible. In vain they see that those 
who are habitually unpunctual reap no 
golden harvests. They are content to slip 
along through life always just too late for 
any good to themselves or others. The 
maxims of ‘‘ Poor Richard” they despise. 
For the comfort of others they care no- 
thing. The only occasion in which they 
are found ready is when the last supreme 
moment calls them away from a useless 
life. 

Unfortunately for herself, woman has a 
world-wide reputation for unpunctuality. 
It does not appear that it is really more 
deserved in her case than with men, but the 
record is there, and it seems to be inefface- 
able. The world has long heard of the 
woes of the lover whose adored one pos- 
tures and prinks in front of the glass for 
an hour or two befere she thinks herself 
fairly presentable to the man of her choice. 
Likewise it has been told of the impatient 
husband, who bawls from the lower hall to 
his better-half above-stairs for the space 
of many minutes, that he will really go to 
ball or theatre alone unless she makes her 
appearance immediately. It may be that 
the feminine costume is more difficult to 
manage than the masculine toilet—though 
there are men who occupy long hours in 
arranging themselves for the street or par- 
lor—but it is certainly advisable that 
woman shall rid herself of this unpleasing 
reputation. Perhaps the movement in be- 
half of woman’s rights will include prompti- 
tude in meeting an engagement among its 
practical reforms. 

Of all who suffer through the sin of un- 
punctuality, the clergyman is doubtless 
most to be pitied. His opening prayers or 
readings from the Scripture have a perpe- 
tual accompaniment in the shape of creaking 
boots, rustling silks, modulated whispers, 
and suppressed steps that are calculated 
to try the nerves of the stoutest man. 
Thomas, surnamed Didymus, who was late 
when Our Lord appeared to the other 
disciples, and thus missed the earliest 
greetings, appears to have many faithful 
imitators in modern congregations. They 
hurry away from their homes and fling 
themselves down hastily in their pews with 
an evident sense of relief at finding them- 
selves there before the final benediction 
has been uttered. Though they would dis- 
charge their own servants for the same 
fault, they think it no harm to show a lack 
of attention here, and the reading of a 
paragraph in a book, the nice arrangement 
of a ribbon, or the adjustment of a stray 
curl, is sufficient excuse for disturbing the 
devotions of hundreds of worshipers. 
What martyrdom can exceed that of a ner- 
vous man in the pulpit, on whom every 
lazy, loitering footstep jars, who yet is 
doomed Sunday after Sunday to see the bad 
example of unpunctuality set by members 
of his congregation? One could hardly 
blame him if he gave orders that the doors 
should be shut when the last notes of the 
organ voluntary were heard ; and yet the out- 
ery would be great if he should take upon 
himself to utter such an edict. To him, 
on Sunday, a failure in punctuality is as 
great an omission as to the business man 
in his counting-room on Monday. Hence 
they should combine with the newspaper— 
whose promptitude is part of its existence 
—to put down this vexatious evil. The 
world should be taught, as one of the first 
rules of its moral education, that unpunc- 
tuality is a crime. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


FRENCH REHABILITATION.—The French Govern- 
ment deserves great praise for the energetic man. 
ner in which it has urged forward and completed 
the new line of forts surrounding Paris. Consider- 
ing the open character of the French frontiers, since 
the late war, it was scarcely possible to avoid pro- 
tecting Paris from the danger of a sudden attack, 
The new forts are all armed with breech-loading 
guns, France having, at length, decided in favor of 
this species of artillery. The only great power ad- 
hering to the old system of muzzle-loading guns is 
Great Britain, but, of course, Woolwich and Ports- 
mouth being less open to attack than Paris, the 
question of muzzle versus breech-loaders is not of 
vital importance. At the present moment, when 
so much indignation is being expressed at the atro- 
cities of war, it is very much to be desired that 
some conventional understanding should be arrived 
at by civilized nations, in order to exempt great 
centres of industry from warlike operations. If 
this cannot be accomplished, and war must still oc- 
cur from time to time, then, in that case, @ system of 
detached forts, sufficient to prevent bombardment, 
around the principal European capitals, in the 
same way as around Paris, would be a great desi- 
deratum. In former times it was not so necessary 
to fortify large towns as at the present day ; enor- 
mous populations were totally unknown, and the 
proportion of armed to unarmed men was greater 
formerly than at present. Itis impossible to foresee 








at what point the contest between fortifications 
and long-range guns will cease. All that can be 
done is to meet every warlike invention as it arises 
with a ‘corresponding antidote. ‘Taking this view 
of the case, the French Government had no option, 
seeing that the fortifications of Paris were useless, 
but to erect others, which would, at least, save the 
capital from the miseries incident to a bombard- 
ment. 

British Postage.—On October 6th, Postmaster- 
General Tyner and Sir Edward Thornton, acting in 
behalf of the Post-office Department of Great Bri- 
tain and this country, signed an agreement that the 
territorial transit charges to be paid by the British 
Post-office to the United States for conveying closed 
mails between Boston or New York and San Fran- 
cisco shall be six franes per kilogram of letters 
(about two pounds and three ounces) and two 
francs per kilogram of printed matter and samples 
of merchandise. These new and largely-increased 
rates apply to all mails conveyed across our terri- 
tory on and after August 24th, 1876, and the agree- 
ment is terminable on one year’s notice. This 
matter has been a subject of prolonged correspond- 
ence and controversy between the postal authori- 
ties of the two Governments. Rates previously es- 
tablished proved to be extremely insufficient to 
defray the transportation of the bulky Australian 
mails, which subsequently were sent over this 
route, and which, last year, weighed a hundred and 
fifty tons, involving a loss to our Government of 
over fifty thousand dollars. One year’s notice was 
given last August for a termination of the treaty of 
1868 (under which the English Post-office Depart- 
ment insisted upon its strict rights), and the pres- 
ent arrangement now replaces it with rates which 
cover the cost of transportation, and leave for the 
United States a small margin of profit. 


PractTicaL Reconstruction.—The most signifi- 
cant thing in the South Carolina canvass (says the 
New York Sun) is the attitude of General Hampton 
towards the negro citizens. A proud man, bred 
amid all the race prejudices of the State in which 
slavery, before the war, had its securest footing, 
accustomed to look upon the negroes as his na. 
tural inferiors, people to whom to grant favors, and 
from whom none could be asked, himself a large 
slaveholder, and the very type of the aristocratic 
South Carolinian, General Hampton is now travers- 
ing the State, arguing with the enfranchised blacks, 
seeking to still their fears of the results of the 
approaching election, and soliciting their votes 
to the end that peace and prosperity may again 
dawn on South Carolina. . It is a spectacle well 
worth the contemplation of all men who doubt the 
candor of the South in accepting the results of the 
war, the citizenship of the blacks, and their entire 
equality before the law. General Hampton is 
known to the negroes throughout the State as no 
other of the native South Carolinians. He is 
familiar to every colored citizen, and is respected 
by them all. We doubt not that in casting away the 
prejudice against the negroes fostered by his rear- 
ing under the conditions which slavery imposed, and 
in patiently instracting, as he is doing, the black 
voters as to what are their true interests, he is 
gathering to his support a large following of those 
previously misled people. 


ARMING THE BLAcKS.—Commenting on Attorney- 
General Taft’s recent remarks to some South Caro- 
linians, in the course of which he said he saw 
no reason why the blacks should not form rifle- 
clubs and sabre companies if the whites were doing 
it, a writer in the Nation suggests that the reason 
will be apparent ‘‘ after a few ‘fights’ have taken 
place. That is to say, @ proper regard for the 
safety of the blacks would have made the Attorney- 
General careful in asserting for them a right, it is 
true, but a very dangerous right. If the approach- 
ing elections in South Carolina were to be decided 
by rifle-clubs, the State would not be classed as 
doubtful, even by any political calculator. The 
negro in any armed collision is so overwhelmingly 
and mercilessly attacked, that the result appears 
not a ‘fight,’ but a massacre. We do not suppose 
that the Attorney-General meant what he said for 
counsel, for no worse counsel could possibly be 
given. Here, if at any point, is the occasion for Fed- 
eral interference, to preserve order and prevent 
collisions. The blacks do not need to be armed for 
protection. The whites should equally understand 
that they do not need to be armed to obtain their 
coveted preponderance. The one party will only 
furnish a pretext for wholesale slaughter; the 
other draw down upon themselves the United 
States marshals, will all their power to abuse the 
instructions of the Attorney-General. When the 
actual struggle commences, we hope both parties 
will feel that it is a moral and not a physical trial of 
strength.” 

ANOTHER FrAupD Exrosep.—The Boston people 
have been confounded lately by the reports of 
wonderful ‘‘ manifestations” produced by a reputa- 
ble woman of that high-toned city, whose piety and 
personal character were believed to be a satisfac- 
tory guarantee against any species of fraud or 
trickery. Newspaper men, however, are not so 
amiably credulous as the generality of mankind, 
and an enterprising reporter has laid bare the 
fraud, and added another one to the list of silly 
humbugs with which the silly world takes such de- 
light in being hoaxed. The Boston Herald has been 
investigating the affair, and, by the aid of a master 
carpenter, it has discovered that a trap-door in 
the corner of a darkened room gave access to the 
kitchen below, and that the spirits were, in fact, 
visilants from the lower regions—of the house, 
not of the spirit world. The Herald prints also 
many details of the tricks practiced, which can 
have been learned only from some repentant or re- 
sentful member of the spirit-band. The exposure 
is complete, and it adds another to the many rea- 
sons which every sensible man has for saying, that 
whatever the reputation of a man or women may 
be for truth and probity, the moment they turn 
spirit-mediums they turn swindlers also. Unluckily, 
there are large classes of otherwise sane men and 
women who are so given over to believe lies in this 
matter, that no exposure of the tricks of mediums 
can shake their faith. The delusion is one which 





neither evidence nor argument can remove. But 
something may, perhaps, be done for its cure by 
locking up the tricksters who practice upon public 
credulity, whenever they are detected. The sight 
of a half-dozen reputable mediums in jail, under 
sentence for obtaining money under false pretenses, 
would have a wholesomely deterrent influence 
upon persons of ‘‘ spiritually sensitive’ organiza- 
tions. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 
Boru political parties still claim success in the 
Colorado election. 


A Convention of porkpackers was held at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tuurspay, October 5th, was “ Rhode Island 
Day ”’ at the Centennial. 


Tue American Board of Missions convened at 
Hartford, Conn., last week. 


Tue Fall meeting of the American Jockey Club, 
at Jerome Park, was opened on the 2d. 


A CONVENTION of bankers was held at Vhila- 
delphia, and a plan of association reported. 


PRESIDENTIAL electors were chosen by the 
Rhode Island Republican State Convention, on the 4th. 


Tue fourth annual session of the American 


Public Health Association was held in Boston, last 
week, 

An agreement was effected between the ‘l'am- 
many and anti-Tammany factions concerning county 
conventions. 


Work was resumed in all the collieries of the 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Company, with full force 
and on full time. 


Tux Chamber of Commerce of New York city 
appointed a commitee to attempt to secure an improve- 
ment of revenue laws. 


Jupce E. R. Hoar was nominated for Con- 
gress as opponent of General Butler in the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. 


A Strate Prohibition Convention was held at 
St. Louis on the 4th, and the platform of the National 
Reform party approved. 


Tue town elections in Connecticut, October 2d, 
resulted in eighty towns going Democratic, sixty-one 
Republicans, and six divided. 

Governor TILDEN appointed Judge Curtis, of 
New York city, Chief Justice of the Superior Court, to 
succeed the late Judge Monell. 


Tue State Prison Investigating Commission 
submitted their first report to Governor Tilden. A 
radical change was recommended. 


GoveERNoR TILDEN reviewed the Second Di- 
vision N.G.S.N.Y. in Brooklyn, on the 2d, and the First 
Division in New York on the 3d. 


A COMPLIMENTARY dinner was given the 
American, Irish, Scotch and Australian rifle teams in 
the Academy, Brooklyn, October 2d. 


Tue statue of General McPherson in Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be unvailed on the 18th, during the re- 
union of the Army of the Tennessee. 


E. A. Woopwarp, one of Tweed’s right-hand 
men, for whom a large reward was offered, was arrested 
in Chicago, where he was stopping under an assumed 
name. 


A. B. Mutuierr, ex-Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury, received an appointment to supervise the 
architectural work upon several public buildings de- 
signed by him. 


Joun Taytor Jounstone, for many years 
President of the New Jersey Central Railroad, resigned 
on the 5th, and Edward C. Knight, of Philadelphia, was 
elected in his place. 


Tue Hon. Anson Wolcott, greenback candidate 
for Governor of Indiana, withdrew from the canvass, 
and Judge Henry Harrington, of Indianapolis, was nom- 
inated in his place. 


Five ship-carpenters were suffocated, and one 
fatally burned, on the morning of the 7th, by a fire in 
the German bark Europa, a petroleum trader, lying in 
the sectional dry dock at Rutgers Slip, New York. 


Foreign. 
Ex-Suiran Murap is reported dying. 


Tue city of Chihuahua, Mexico, was captured 
by the Government troops, 


Tue Italian Chamber of Deputies was dissolved, 
and a new election ordered for November. 


A Cutnesg envoy with a letter of apology for 
the German outrage is to go to England at once. 


An attempt to establish a line of steamships 
between Shanghai and Japanese ports has failed. 


Prince Gortscuakorr invited the Powers to 
impose on the Porte general amnesty and six months’ 
armistice. 


Prince Bismarck fully indorses Andrassy’s re- 
fusal of the proposal for a joint occupation of Turkish 
provinces. 

Tue Turkish troops were reported to have sus 
tained serious defeats at the hands of the Montenegrins 
and Servians on the 6th and 7th. 


Tue Cuban insurgents attacked and captured 
Las Tunas. In the confusion the Governor was assas- 
sinated, apparently by his own troops. 


Prince Mian has written General Sumarokoff, 
the Czar’s aide-de-camp, a letter of apology exculpating 
himself in the matter of the royal proclamation. 


Count von ARNIM was tried in contumacion at 
Berlin,.on a charge of high treason, and, being found 
guilty, was sentenced to penal servitude for one year. 


Presipent Canat, of Hayti, narrowly escaped 
assassination. The chief of tho revolutionary party, 
General Salamon, embarked at Kingston for Port-au- 
Prince. 


GenERAL Martinez Campos whose troops first 
pronounced for Alfonso as king, and took a leading part 
in the last Carlist war, was appointed Governor-General 
of Cuba. 

France declines to participate in the naval 
demonstration proposed by Russia, and both Austria and 
England have declined the proposition of intervention 
in Turkish affairs. 


Tue Porte communicated to the ambassadors 
of Powers a plan of reforms applicable to the whole 
empire, including the removal of all disabilities from 
Christians. 

Ir is thought that Russia will soon present an 
ultimatum, to be followed by a declaration of war against 
Turkey. Meanwhile the Turkish officers are actively 
preparing to repel any Russian demonstration, 
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TU.KEY.—A TURKISH GUARD ESCORTING A CONVOY OF INSURGENT PRISONERS, 
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TURKEY.—SERVIANS REMOVING THEIR VALUABLES FROM IVANITZA, 
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medica exerts so be- 
nign an influence upon 
the stomach digestion. 
A single dose of this 
extract contains a 
larger quantity of the 
soluble constituents of 
malt than is found ina 

int of the best ale. 

n Germany malt ex- 
tract is much em- 
ployed as a substitute 








PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—TROMMER’S EXTRACT-OF- 
MALT EXHIBIT IN AGRICULTURAL HALL.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL 


ARTISTS. 


¥ CENTENNIAL MALT. 


TROMMER’S EXHIBIT IN THE BREWERS’ 
i BUILDING, 


HE Brewers’: Building is replete with curious 

. things, and with’ useful things, In the latter 
category are the various preparations of malt. 
Conspicuous among these is Trommer’s “ Ex- 
tract . of Malt,” a nutritive and restorative 
beverage : which ‘combines sedative,’ tonic ‘and 
alterative virtues. - Malt. extract is highly re- 
commended by the medical faculty’ as a most 
effective therapeutic: agent’ for the restoration of 
feeble atid: exhausted -constitutions.. “It is very 
nutritious, being rich in: both muscle and fat-pro- 
ducing material.-- No other article of the materia 





for cod-liver oil in the 
treatment of pulmo- 
nary consumption and 
other wasting: dis- 
eases. . An illustration 
of Trommer’s Exhibit of Malt Extract, manufac- 
tured in Fremont, Ohio, is given herewith. 


CENTENNIAL- REFRESHMENTS. 
THE DArry. 


MONG the most attractive features at the Great 
{A Exhibition is the Dairy, located on: Lansdoune 
Ravine, between the Main Building and Horticul- 
tural: Hall, and ‘is’ one ‘of thé most picturesque 
places in. the Park and Grounds. The spot selected 
is one of the finest in this- beautiful’section, and its 
choice is credited to the good taste of the proprie- 
tors, who, having a ‘rural .and artistic idea in mind, 




















PHILADELPHIA, PA,—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOS!ITION—THE DAIRY ON THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR 


SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


thus filled it. The Dairy carries out the country | standing this, thousands ofits patrons are compelled 
proatee and realizes the ‘city jdeal. _The main | to drink’ their cream and eat their bread and 
uilding is about 360 feet in length, and is of the | butter on the adjacent greenswards. The Dairy 





Obverse, Reverse. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—THE PRIZE MEDALS.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR 
SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE 106. 


rustic order of architecture, being built of rough- 
hewn logs and the gnarled and knotty branches of 
the grapevine. It has two annexes, but notwith- 


has especial attractions for three classes: First, 
those who are afraid of the high prices of The 
Trois Fréres ; secondly, those who would avoid the 
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beer-drinking at some of the other restaurants; and 
thirdly, those who from conscientious motives, 
arising from their stomachs, prefer the lacteal fluid 
and farinaceous food to the so-called luxuries of 
life. Its especial glory is the richness and purity of 
its milk and cream, in which there is no adultera- 
tion. Then the excellence of its bread—the best 
in the world, fresh from the Vienna Bakery—and 
last and perhaps best of all, its golden butter. Then 
there are oaten grits with rich cream, for Graham- 
ites, and fresh-baked and hot pies for dyspepsia 
seekers and those who are not afraid of that dis- 
ease. The whole establishment is under the aus- 
pices of the Dairymen’s Centennial Association. 


FIRE. 
By EpGAR FAWCETT. 
0 all that lives I am a spirit of hate; 
All beauty and strength I would annul or ban; 


And yet, through some imperious edict, Fate 
Put my vast power within the rule of man. 


For me, to whom sad ruin and death are sweet, 
This lowly slavery galls with pangs austere. 

I loathe the illumined hearth where loved ones meet, 
The shivering outcast whose chilled frame I cheer. 


In the wild hurry and clash of this great town 
I long perpetually, with zeal intense, 

To break the tyrannous bonds that bind me down 
And revel a while in red magnificence! 


Thus with invisible wrath I chafe and strain, 
Amid my stern captivity’s dreary days, 
Till after infinite effort I attain 
A riotous liberty and madly blaze! 


Then in high watch-towers bells are tolled with might, 
And summoning peals ring loud above my roar, 
And bold men with my turbulent fury fight, 
Till, utterly quelled, I am a slave once more! 


But often amid defeat a thought that charms 
While the fierce water drowns my crackle and hiss, 

Is that I have wrapped some life in these wild arms, 
Or Jaid on some dead lip my blackening kiss! 


THE TWIN PEAKS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER I. 


66 “4OMIN’, mister?” cried the driver of the 

C stage, with an impatient cracking of his 

whip. ‘ Guess you’d better jump spryer 

nor that, ef re want to trundle to San Antonio, 
this trip, in this bit o’ hollow timber.” 

The wiry Texan steeds harnessed to the coach 
were indeed jingling their Mexican finery of bells 
and pewter tassels and scraps of brass as if they, 
too, shared the chariotéer’s eagerness to be off, and 
all the other passengers were seated. I bent my 
head to kiss Alice’s pale, tear-stained cheek once 
more, and held out my hand to be clasped by her 
mother’s thin white fingers. 

““Good-by, dear, dearest Harry—pray take 
care ad 

“JT know. Good-by, love! I shall soon be 
back. Good-by, Mrs. Trent.’’ 

And then, in real earnest, I had to spring to my 
place, and content myself with waving my hand 
nnd my hat, as the coach clattered away. Poor 
Alice, at her mother’s side, stood returning my 
varting salute with the flutter of her white hand- 
Kerchiet. The last glimpse which I caught of her 
beautiful face and os eyes was also the last 
thing which I remember of the capital of Califor- 
nia. I was out of San Francisco soon, and on the 
highway, as I hoped, to fortune. 

My hopes, as to an all but assured success and a 

speedy return, were by no means those of a green- 
horn who imagines the Far West, as Whittington 
conceived of medieval London, to be -paved with 
gold. On the contrary, the seven years I had 
spent in California had taught me that in no part 
of the world does performance more often fall short 
of promise. There is a competence, no doubt, to 
be earned in thuse regions by the strong and self- 
denying, but wealth is a prize that falls only to the 
fortunate few. My prospects may be briefly 
stated. As a civil engineer, I was brought into 
frequent communication with men of every degree, 
from the digger to the senator, and had lately pur- 
chased, at a cheap rate, several hundred acres of 
land. 
The land which I had bought lay in a wild part 
of the country, in Arizona, and was part of a belt 
of fertile country that divided the barren moun- 
tain range from the desolate prairies stretching 
southward. ‘This district bad once been well 
watered by canals, dug, for the purpose of irriga- 
tion, by the docile Indian pupils of early Spanish 
missionaries ; but, long ago, the soil had relapsed 
into its primitive condition, in consequence of 
foreign war and Indian outrage. 

“Your main difficulty,” said the good-natured 
mining superintendent who recommended the pur- 
chase, “ will of course be to keep your hair where 
nature placed it, But the Apaches are kinder 
scared, for the moment, by the drubbing the troops 
gave them last Fall; and with a bright look-out, 
and two or three good rifles in readiness, you may 
snap your fingers at Bald Eagle and his painted 
braves. To build a blockhouse and corrals, clear 
out the canal that brings water from the Gila, and 
break up five hundred acres of ground, will cost 
you nighet six than five hundred dollars, and hogs 
and horned beasts three or four more. But, never 
fear; you'll get your cash back, with tremendous 
interest, out of the miners’ pockets.” 

And, indeed, to sell provisions to the motly crew 
that the love of lucre attracts to every region of 
auriferous or argentiferous repute, is often, in Ne- 
vada, Idaho, and Montana, as in California itself, a 
far readier road to wealth than is the actual search, 
alluring though it be, for the buried treasures of 
the earth. I, Harry Royston, an Englishman born, 
had saved some sixteen hundred dollars during the 

ears of a hardworking life in America; and hav- 
ing incidentally acquired a tolerable knowledge of 
farming, as practiced in the southwestern States, 
had a little fear of the result of my speculation, 
should 1 but succeed in baffling the enmity of my 
dangerous neighbors, the Apaches. The land 
which I had bought, a bargain, was certain to 
_ a rich return to any owner who could kee 

is scalp in its normal position, and I had capi 
sufficient to work it, until I should have time to 








recoup myself in the excellent market afforded by 
the mining district further north. 

Nor did I intend to become a permanent settler 
in the valley of the Gila. Let me but have time 
to crown the slopes with tall maize, and to get gar- 
den and hog-pen and poultry-yard into a thriv- 


ing condition—and I was aware that plenty of less 


enterprising speculators would compete for the | 


privilege of following in my footsteps—some one 
of those companies that start up with mushroom- 
like rapidity in the Pacitic States would buy me 
out on remunerative terms, and I should then be 
able to return home to England, with pretty Alice 
for my wife. Such was indeed our day-dream, for 
neither Alice nor her mother had ever become 
thoroughly reconciled to the country, in which they 
had spent some four years, ever since Mr. Trent 
had been tempted to transfer his residence to Cali- 
fornia, and his money from the safe Three per 
Cents. to some gilded bubble of the American Ex- 
change. Ruin in his case had been but the har- 
binger of death, and since then the widow and her 
only child had dragged on but a joyless existence 
on the pittance that remained to them out of the 
general wreck. 

At San Antonio I found another stage about to 
start for Bloody Creek, on the opposite side of 
Walker Pass, and at once paid my fare and took 
my seat within the nondescript hutch of wood and 
leather, called by courtesy a coach, which was 
speedily jolting and swaying up asteep and stony 
road bordered by frightful ravines in some parts, 
and overhung in others by snow-capped peaks, 
whence blew keen blasts of ice-cold wind. 

“ Think we’re lucky, do you, mister, to have got 
so much knee and elbow-room ?”’ was the answer, 
with a grim chuckle, of the gaunt Kentucky giant 
who was my only companion. ‘That's according 
to what turns up.” 

And seeing my wondering look, he proceeded to 
inform me that the scantiness of passengers was 
attributable to the fact that the route we traveled 
had been infested of late by so-called road-agents 
or highwaymen, headed by a truculent Captain 
Wilson, whose motto it was that ‘“‘ Dead men tell 
no tales,’ and who boasted that he had earned 
hanging so often as to have become hemp-proof. 
On account of the neighborhood of this amiable 
leader and his gang, timid voyagers preferred to 
cross the safer Tejon Pass to the south. 

* As for me,” said the Kentuckian, in conclusion, 
“T’ve got a mob of cattle to sell, on Monday, in 
Bloody Creek, and its worth risking a leaden pill 
for a 

As he spoke, several jets of ruddy flame spouted 
forth from the green sumach-bushes that lined the 
road, and then followed the a ping ! ping! of 
the bullets whistling by. The driver lashed his 
horses ; but there was a barricade of stones and 
logs thrown across an angle of the road, which 
soon brought us to a standstill. 

‘Put a man’s face on it, Britisher!’’ exclaimed 
the stalwart Kentuckian, as we scrambled from the 
coach and prepared for resistance. ‘ They’ve no 
guns, that’s one comfort. Steady with your pistol 
now.” 

And as eight assailants, uttering savage shouts, 
rushed confidently down upon us we both fired, and 
with effect, for lon two of the robbers stagger 
and fall; but in the next moment a pistol-ball 
crashed through the Kentuckian’s forehead, and he 
dropped like a tree beneath the ax of the wood- 
man; while, immediately afterwards, I felt as 
though a blinding flash of fire had dimmed - 
eyes, and the earth seemed to give way beneat 
my feet, and all was darkness. 

“ Better leave him, Meshech! ’Tain’t worth 
burdening yourself with a critter that hain’t a half- 
hour’s life in his carcass.”’ 

Such were the words that, when I recovered 
consciousness, first fell upon my dulled ear. 

“No, I won’t,” returned a franker and manlier 
voice ; ‘goes agin me, it does, to leave a horse- 
beast to the buzzards and coyotes, let alone human. 
Besides, this one ”—and here I felt strong fingers 

ressing on the — where my heart was still 
eating—“ will pull through, if tended in time, or 
my name’s not Meshech 1. Sims.’ 

I must have fainted again, for the last thing 
which I remember was the announcement of the 
quaint name of the good Samaritan, in red shirt 
and pistol-studded belt, who had picked me up, a 
destitute waif, by the roadside; sal my next recol- 
lection is that I was lying on a make-shift bed, com- 
posed of crisp maize-stalks and old sacks, and 
that Meshech was holding to my lips a tin panni- 
kin full of fresh limejuice and sweetened water, 
the most delicious draught of which my palate 
preserves the memory. The room in which I lay 
was a large, low-ceiled apartment, with walls of 
fragrant cedarwood, the interstices between the 
unbarked logs being filled up with tempered clay. 
There was no glass in the one window, but the 
graceful tendrils of the vines without spanned it 
with their slender bines and young leaves. 

Meshech I. Sims was in outward appearance 
merely a rough specimen of the gold-digger—one 
of those big and bearded men, with sunburnt faces 
and strong limbs, who might be found at work or 
at liquor-bars in every village of the district. Very 
soon, however, I learned to appreciate the sterling 
worth of one of the noblest natures that I ever 
met with beneath a rugged exterior. No woman 
could have nursed me, a hurt stranger, with more 
of thoughtful tenderness than did this bronzed 
miner, who only laughed when I protested against 
the time which he wasted in watching over me, 
as I struggled through the fever inseparable, in 
such a climate, from gun-shot wounds, or the lavish 
liberality which he displayed in buying dainties, 
such as might tempt a convalescent's appetite. 

‘“‘ You let me be,” observed Meshech, on one of 
these occasions. ‘* Guess, ef you think you owe 
me anything, squire, you'd best remember it to the 
first poor chap you find with three shots plugged 
in his arm and body, let alone a ball that ed 
the head so close that a fraction lower would have 
taken the roof off the skull. Now don’t you talk 
overly !’’ 

My protector—for I had been plundered, I need 
scarcely aay, of every dollar of my hard-earned 
savings, and might have starved but for Meshech’s 





bounty—was more frank-spoken about his antece- 
dents than is usual amongst men of the mine; and 
I soon learned that he was from Vermont State— 





‘a Green. Mountain boy,” as he said, with quaint 
ride—and had an old mother and a sister, to whom, 
suspect, a large portion of the gains of his toil 
found their way. He was a skillful, as well as an 
industrious digger, and, eschewing cards and 
whisky, was never, even in bad seasons, reduced 
to the miserable indigence not unfrequent among 
the class to which he belonged. One odd fancy he 
had—a preference for silver over gold—which I 
have never known a working miner to express. 

“Got main choked off the gold, I reckon,” 
Meshech explained, “ when I war a raw mate 
hyarways. “Tis the glitter and the conceit 0’ gold 
makes a man follow after it, getting, perhaps, 
months and years, as much pay-dirt as finds him in 

rovisions and clothes, without axed cent to put 
y- No, no; I stick, when I kin, to the white 
stuff, as safer; and, in a general way, you may 
swear, stranger, for one fortune thet’s got from 
gold there's twenty from silver.”’ 

I was soon well again, for my wounds had been 
mera flesh-wounds, and had nothing very notice- 
able in my appearance, save the long scar that 
began on my right temple and was presently hid- 
den beneath my curling hair, thereby to remember 
my encounter with Captain Wilson and his band. 
I was still weak, however, and, anxious as I was 
no longer to remain an incumbrance on Meshech’s 
purse, could scarcely conjecture what course to pur- 
sue. My savings—the little capital wherewith I 
had hoped to cultivate my newly-bought land near 
the Gila—were gone at one fell swoop, and gone 
with it were the pleasant prospects of an early 
marriage, and a prompt return to England. 

I had the world to begin again—not so very 
terrible an undertaking at eight-and-twenty, as it 
often seems in maturer years—and must manfully 
address myself to the task of plodding up the lad- 
der from which I slipped. I resolved, then, to 
seek employment, either as an assistant-engineer 
or road surveyor, in the neighborhood of Bloody 
Creek ; and had little doubt of being able to earn 
a maintenance by the help of my professional at- 
tainments, ral propably nothing more. 

As I lay listlessly musing on my couch of sacks 
and corn-stalks, my attention was attracted to 
something which peeped out through the inner 
lining of my coat, and which, when drawn forth, 
proved to be a plug of tough, thin white paper, 
singed and discolored, as by fire, and for the pre- 
sence of which in such a place I was sorely puz- 
zled to account. I was about to give up the 
enigma, and to cast the the little pellet from me, 
when I happened to notice that it was covered 
with writing, in a clear, small, old-fashioned hand, 
such as in 1 gp days was known as the Italian. 
With the idle inquisitiveness of a sick man, glad 
to be distracted from his occupation of chewing 
the cud of bitter thoughts, I untwisted the scrap 
of paper, and began to read, as follows: 


‘¢ Quite impossible, therefore, to do more than 
load ourselves with . . . . before reaching a set- 
tlement where food . . . . flung away three hun- 
dred ounces, which were strapped . . . nearly dead 
with hunger and fatigue ... . at last we came 
to... . my companion, being older, and less 
vig . led to a fatal . ... . buried near One- 
Apple Ranch . . . . reached Stockton, where I 
hoped... . but in vain... . showed speci- 
mens of silver... . of experience refused to 
believe . . . such lumps of the pure metal... . 
what little was left did not suffice . . . .confident 
to obtain at Sacramento, where I am known, the 
supplies and assistance necessary to return to the 
Twin Peaks, and 


The gaps’ in the manuscript were due to the 
paper having been charred or burned away by the 
seemingly capricious action of fire upon it; but I 
could make out enough to see that I had before 
my eyes the fragment of a record of suffering and 
hardship, of hopes probably nipped in the bud, 
cherished hopes by some nameless treasure-seeker, 
whose hand had traced those now imperfect lines. 
The spelling was perfect, and the dainty cali- 
graphy told that the writer had been a fairly-edu- 
cated man, at least as well accustomed to handle 
the pen as the pick. 

Half carelessly I unrolled another twist of the 
scorched paper, and was about to continue my 
perusal of the M.S., when Meshech, in his heavy 
miner’s boots, came striding in, fresh from work. 

“I’m ready, squire, when dinner is,” he said, 
heartily. ‘We've not done bad to-day, nouther. 
Ten ounces, by noon, to divide. Maryland, my 
partner, though, won't stick. Some gold flam 
has turned that feather pate of his, and he’s goin’ 
to the Gold Rush on the Mohare river.” 

Three things in this short speech were notice- 
able: first, that Meshech insisted on addressing me 
as “ squire,’ on account of my dignity as a scholar 
and civil engineer; secondly, that he took the 
desertion of his partner with characteristic good- 
humor; and, thirdly, that it was to me that he ap- 
pealed on the subject of dinner. ~The explana- 
tion of this last fact is that I had insisted on not 
being a drone in the hive, and that, having some 
aptitude for cookery, I had taken household affairs, 
much to Meshech’s satisfaction, under my especial 
charge. ~ 

“The stew,” said I, getting up and approaching 
the charcoal brasiers that glowed in a corner, 
“will be ready about the time that I have finished fry- 
ing the venison collops; and, meanwhile, you might 
throw your eyes over this scrap of written paper, 
and tell me, if you can, how it came to insert itself 
in the lining of what is now my only coat, and 
why it is so oddly charred and discolored.” 

“It’s begn used as a pistol-wad,’’ replied the 
Vermonter, after a moment's thought, “ an’ used, 
most like, by one of the villains that robbed you, 
squire. See, ’tis powder has blackened this, not 
common flame. There was a ball, you remember, 

lanced from your ribs, and left a smartish bruise 
hind it. This wadding, most like, hailed from 
the same revolver.” 

‘‘] dare say it did,” I answered, laughing, as I 
shook the frying- “The writer of those lines, 
which I take to be private memoranda from some 
pocket-book, was, at any rate, more honest than 
the road-agent who——” 

“ Jerusalem !’’ interrupted Meshech, excitedly, 
“just you listen, Britisher, to this !” 

And, in a voice less steady than usual, he read 
ous: 


“The Twin Peaks, the chief land-mark whereby 
to know the precise situation of the . . . . ofa 
red, almost a vermilion color, in strong contrast 
to the micacious or serpentine character of the 
surrounding rocks, ‘This tint is due, 1 believe, to 
the pag of cinnabar, some fine fragments of 
which were. . . . . in itself a good sign, silver 
and mercury being often . . just at the 
mouth of the cafion, beneath the Peaks. .... 

- cannot hazard a conjecture .... the 
~ of the mine must nevertheless be very great. 
ie 

Here the MS., the concluding lines of which I 
had overlooked, came to a final close. I allowed 
the frying-pan and the hissing collops to drop 
neglected on the embers, as Meche laid his 
heavy hand upon my shoulder, saying, impressively: 

“Squire, the thief that tried to murder you has 
made your fortune, I guess, and this child’s to boot, 
We'll go in for Twin Peaks, you and I—or my 
name is not Meshech I, Sims, of Stone County, 
Vermont, U. S. A.—and that before we're a week 
older, comrade !”’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








REVIEW BY GOV. TILDEN OF THE FIRST 
DIVISION, N. G.S.N. Y. 


HE First Division of the National Guard, State 
of New York, was reviewed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Governor Tilden, on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, October 3d. A large concourse of 
spectators witnessed the event and manifested 
much enthusiasm, the sidewalks on Fifth Ayenue 
from Twenty-third to Forty-second Streets being 
crowded with citizens and strangers. The troops 
were formed in line at three o’clock on Fifth 
Avenue, the right resting at Thirty-fourth Street, 
and the left extending up to Fiftieth. The First 
Brigade was commanded by General Ward, the 
Second by General Vilmar, and the Third by Gen- 
eral Varian. The last named brigade had the 
right, the First was placed in the centre, and the 
Second brought up in the rear. 

Shortly after four o’clock Governor Tilden ap- 
peared on the avenue, accompanied by the follow- 
ing members of his staff: Major-General John B. 
Woodward, Brigadier-Generals Kilburn Knox, 
Edgar M. Cullen, Austin Flint, Samuel S. Els- 
worth, Herman Uhl, and Colonels Wingate, Pear- 
sal, Stokes and Bartlett. Major-General Thomas 
8. Dakin, commanding the Second Division, 
N. G. 8S. N. Y., rode at the right hand of His 
Excellency, and Major-General John B. Woodward 
on his left. General Shaler and ten members of his 
staff led the column, and after saluting the Gover- 
nor, took up their position on the right of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Next came the various regiments 
composing the Division, led by their commanding 
officers in the following order: 

Separate troop of cavalry, commanded by Major 
Karl Klein; Washington Gray Cavalry, Capt. L. T. 
Baker; Brig. Gen. Varian and staff of the Third 
Brigade; Seventh Regiment, Col. Emmons Clark ; 
Sixty-ninth Regiment, Col. James Cavanagh; 
Eighth Regiment, Col. George D. Scott; Battery B, 
artillery, Maj. John Keim; Brig.-Gen. Ward and staff 
of the First Brigade ; Old Guard, under command 
of Major George W. McLean; Twelfth Regiment, 
Col. John Ward; Twenty-second Regiment, Col. 
Josiah Porter; Fifth Regiment, Col. Charles 8. 
Spencer; Battery K, artillery, Lieut. Hoelzle; 
Brig.-Gen. Frederick Vilmar, and staff of the 
Second Brigade; Seventy-first Regiment, Col. 
Richard Vose ; Eleventh Regiment, Col. Frederick 
Unbekant; Ninth Regiment, Col. James R. Hitch- 
cock; Third Regiment of Cavalry, Col. John H. 
Budke. 

After the review had closed, the Governor’s 
division and brigade staffs went to the Hotel 
Brunswick. Major Leech and his fellow-riflemen, 
who were everywhere received with cheers and 
applause, were escorted into the hotel by a 
detachment of the Seventy-first Regiment. After 
the party had partaken of refreshments and a glass 
or two of champagne, General Shaler made a neat 
address to the Commander-in-Chief on behalf of 
himself and the officers composing the First 
Division, and concluded by toasting the health of 
his superior officer. 

Governor Tilden replied in a few brief remarks 
appropriate to the occasion, complimenting the 
First Division on their fine soldierly appearance 
under arms, and returned the compliment of Gene- 
ral Shaler by toasting his health. ‘The General re- 
plied briefly, and referred to the lessons in rifle 
practice which the Americans had received from 


.the visiting rifle teams, whom he greeted with 


three hearty cheers. Major Leech, captain of the 
Irish rifle team, responded. He and the members 
of the team had been received well everywhere, 
and in the capital of the country. He spoke in 
feeling terms of the compliment paid through him 
by this great yom J to Ireland, his own land, and 
said that here more Irishmen had found homes and 
a country than there are now in Ireland itself. He 
was not a politician, but looked upon the present 
electoral canvass and the candidates much in the 
light of two rival firms. On the one side of the 
counter you could avail yourself of the Democratic 
sandwich and on the other wash it down with the 
Republican lager. Whoever wins will deserve the 
most honors and get the highest place. 

Governor Tilden—‘‘ He will lose the chance of 
visiting Ireland.” 

Major Leech—“ Sir, no man will be more wel- 
come in Ireland than the Governor of New York.” 

General Woodward, General Dakin, Colonel 
Gildersleeve, Colonel Wingate and Colonel Meehan 
made speeches. The Governor took his departure 
at a quarter after seven o’clock. 








CENTENNIAL MEDALS. 
THE PRIZES AWARDED AT THE EXHIBITION. 


COMMITTEE of the United States Centennial 
Commission is now spending many hours 
every day in the final revision of the reports of 
Judges, upon which are to be awarded the medals 
and diplomas to the successful exhibitors. These 
are about twelve thousand, or a little more than 
one-fourth of the whole number. Every heretofore 
stated award carries with it a diploma and a medal. 
The diploma, the form of which has not yet been 
made public, will give the words of the Judges’ 
report, concisely describing the article to which 
an award is given. The medals are all of bronze, 
with a uniform legend and figure. Pour inches in 
diameter, they are the largest of the kind ever struck 
in this country. The design of the obverse repre- 
sents the Genius of America holding a crown 
of laurels over the emblems of industry which lie 





at her feet, the female figures on the outside zone 
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artistically typifying America, Europe, Asia and 
Africa; each is accompanied by appropriate sym- 
bols. On the reverse the zone is separated 
from the inner area by a wreath of laurels. Asa 
whole the medal presents a chaste, and in all re- 
spects tasteful, appearance. In a few days the 
whole work of revision will have been completed, 
and the diplomas and medals will then be issued to 
exhibitors as rapidly as possible. 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 


HE observance of the Feast of Tabernacles be- 
gan at sunset on the evening of October 2d, 
that day being the fourteenth of the Hebrew month 
of Tishri. This feast is kept in commemoration of 
the festival which was held annually in Judea after 
the ingathering of the harvest, and lasts eight days. 
The first two and the last day are observed by the 
orthodox with cessation from work, and by service 
in the synagogues. The reformed Jews observe 
only the first day and the last. The intermediate days 
are considered only half holy days, and the usual 
occupations are pursued on them. The wealthier 
Hebrews, especially in foreign countries, have 
booths erected next to their regular dwellings, and 
ass their leisure time there during the entire week. 
n countries in which the climate permits it, they 
also sleep in them. There is also a large booth 
attached to every orthodox synagogue, in which 
those assemble who cannot afford to build booths 
of their own, as well as the rabbi, the officers of 
the synagogue, and the strangers within the gates. 
These booths or tabernacles, usually about the 
size of a large parlor, are erected in the open air, 
and not within doors or under the shelter of a tree; 
three sides must be of substantial wood, the top 
not to be covered with any kind of material but 
loose boughs, so that the stars may be seen, and 
the rain descend through them. 

In New York few private booths were erected, 
but those constructed by the orthodox churches 
were very interesting. The congregation of the 
Forty-fourth Street Synagogue put up a model 
booth, and hung it with an abundance of boughs, 
leaves and flowers, and large crowds were at- 
tracted to it at the close of the services in the 
sanctuary. 


An Egyptian Palace. 


A LETTER-WRITER in Cairo gives the following ac- 
count of a visit to one of the Khédive’s palaces: 
On the ground-floor we first entered an immense 
marble hall, among the various furniture of which 
we noliced tables, flower-stands, and so forth, in 
fanciful design and painted red, with trimmings of 
blue and gilt. All is gay, for, ever as you approach 
the equator from the north, beginning perhaps to 
be marked in the latitude of northern Italy and 
Turkey, the taste for bright colors grows with the 
brightening skies and more glowing sunlight. A 
broad marble stairway ascends from this hall; it is 
lighted overhead by a roof elaborately set in glass, 
chiefly yellow, which color seems to gild the golden 
rays of the sun; on either side of the banister at 
the foot of the stairs are two exceedingly pretty 
statues in marble, and half-way up, where the stair- 
way branches off to the right and to the left, is a 
piece of marble sculpture representing a winged 
youth seated on the parapet of a tower, and laugh- 
ing as if playing with the lightning as he holds the 
wpher end of the lightning-rod fastened to the wall 
of the tower beneath him; underneath is a bass- 
relief medallion of Benjamin Franklin, with the 
motto, in Latin, ‘‘ He snatches the lightning from 
heaven.” We should much sooner have expected 
to see Moses than Franklin in this place. At the 
head of the stairs is another hall, with walls and 
floor of white marble; its windows open upon a 
balcony looking down directly upon the broad 
waters of the Nile and across to grand old Cairo on 
its opposite shore. The colored sunlight descends 
through the roof of glass upon furniture shining 
with golden satin looking like a bed of sunlight, its 
glare tempered by an embossed lace pattern in sil- 
very silk. High vases of rare Egyptian marbles 
break the long lines of the hall, and chandeliers of 
rich cut glass catch the light, to send it dancing 
through the air in broken bits of rainbow. We 
were shown the rooms occupied by the Prince of 
Wales during his recent visit here on his Indian 
journey. His bedroom, dressing-room and bath- 
room were all fitted in bright blue and gold; it 
seemed to us as if all the rooms in the palace 
were as high as a whole house with us, and, of 
course, the tropical climate must demand ex- 
tremely lofty and spacious apartments. The 
walls ef the bedehamber were covered with blue 
satin wadded ant: quilted in a diamond-shaped 
pattern by rosette buttons of yellow and white 
satin, like tiny marguerites or daisies; the ceiling 
overhead was frescoed with a centre-piece repre- 
senting Aurora scattering flowers; the bed was 
hung witha re as of white silk gauze striped 
with blue, outside of which were blue satin cur- 
tains festooned and trimmed with fringe and tassels 
of gold-colored silk; furniture, writing materials, 
all of the same color. The walls of the adjoining 
dressing-room were in quilted satin like the bed- 
chamber, but the ceiling overhead was covered 
with blue satin plaited into a pattern whose various 
parts were divided by lines of golden silk cord. In 
the bath-room the walls were of plain blue satin, 
and the ceiling overhead of blue velvet, with rays 
of yellow cord. After these rooms we were shown 
into many other apartments, all of equal richness 
and size, but European rather than Eastern in 
character. «In the whole palace there was but 
one picture, and that one not extraordinary, and 
there was but little sculpture. One of the most 
beautiful features of the palace, and one repeated 
in several of its apartments, was chimney-pieces 
consisting of mantel and mirror frame, apparently 
all in one piece, of very beautiful white alabaster, 
having a polish like satin; the model of these 
corresponded with the architecture of the palace 
and kiosk; the same slender, delicate columns, the 
same beautiful arches. There was a scant pattern 
traced in a slender line of gold, and a not too 
elaborate inlaid pattern of blue. 





The Chase in France. 


In ancient times, the chase was, of all delights, 
after war, that which was held in the highest esti- 
mation. Plato called it a divine exercise ; Lycur- 
gus recommended it to the Greeks; Pliny assures 
us that Monarchy owed its birth to it; Buffon de- 
clared it was the pastime of heroes, who alone 
should be permitted to enjoy it. In ancient times 
it preserved the people’s flocks from the jaws of 
the wolf, destroyed those animals which, living, 





would have destroyed their harvests; providing 
nourishing food for hungry families; and being the 
means whereby clothing was procured. The naked 
wives and daughters of Old Gaul and Aucient 
Britain adopted it as one of their ordinary domestic 
occupations, selecting for their pursuit the more 
timid and least dangerous animals, and leaving to 
their brawny, hirsute, skin-clad lords those noxious 
beasts to whom Nature had imparted strength, 
ferocity and cunning in the highest degree. 

In those days the hunt was a kind of apprentice- 
ship to war. Whenever the Gauls had captured a 
stag each put on one side some money; these 
united small sums went to buy a victim, which 
they offered to the Goddess of the Hunt, and the 
ceremony terminated with a feast, at which their 
dogs assisted, crowned with flowers. The old 
haunting and war-dogs of Gaul and Britain were re- 
nowned for their courage and swiftness, and a 
lucrative business was carried on by those who 
sold them already trained for exportation to Rome. 

The Franks, successors of the Gauls, showed as 
much love for the chase as the Gauls, and their 
kings reserved to themselves the privilege in their 
domains, their laws were full of prescriptions rela- 
tive to the subject, and their Autumn hunts were 
celebrated. They, above all, liked the perilous 
hunt, and, in order to procure better sport, the 
kings and their lords inclosed the woods with a 
wall, in which they kept all manner of animals for 
hunting only. Philip Augustus did the same for 
the Bois de Vincennes, his successors did the same, 
and Francis I. created the new forests of the Bois 
de Boulogne and Chambord. Rabbit-warrens and 
parks were likewise established in the domains of 
the Lords. 

On the 4th of August, 1789, all lordly rights were 
abolished. To-day legislation has provided that 
every proprietor can kill the game on his own 
estate, and it is thus that Frenchmen have now 
prescribed times for the hunting season, which do 
not interfere with agriculture or prevent the repro- 
duction of game. At the same time, they have ex- 
acted from the hunters a certain guarantee in the 
shape of a license; it is therefore that the law of 
3d May, 1844, did away with the old feudal state, 
and it is now that shooting or hunting cannot be 
disposed of separately from the land. 


A Truly Grateful Widower. 


Sir Water Scorr used to be fond of telling the 
following story of his cousin “ Watty.” Watty 
aforesaid was a midshipman in the British navy. 
On a certain occasion he and his messmates had 
gone on shore at Portsmouth, and had overstaid 
their leave, besides spending all their money and 
running a bill at the tavern at the Point. Their 
ships made signal for sailing, peremptorily calling 
all hands on board, but when they would have 
started the landlady said: ‘‘No, gentlemen, you 
cannot escape without paying your reckoning.” 
And, to confirm her words, she called in a bailiff 
and his posse to take charge of them. 

The midshipmen felt they were in a bad scrape, 
and begged to be released. 

“No, no,’”’ said the resolute matron ; ‘‘ I must be 
satisfied in some way. You must be aware, gentle- 
men, that you will be totally ruined and disgraced 
if you do not go on board in time.”’ 

hey groaned bitterly, for they knew she spoke 
the truth. 

“Well,’’ she continued, ‘‘I will give you all a 
chance. I amso circumstanced here that I cannot 
very well carry on my business as a single woman, 
and I must contrive somehow to have a husband, 
or, at all events, be able to produce a marriage 
certificate. Now, the only terms upon which I 
will set you free are, that one of you shall consent 
to marry me! I don’t care a snap which it is; 
but, by all that is holy, one of you I will have for a 
husband, or else you all go to jail, and your ship 
sails without you.”’ 

The vixen was not to be coaxed or threatened. 
Tears and prayers were of no avail. After a time 
the poor middies agreed to cast lots. Watty drew 
the matrimonial slip of doom. No time was to be 
lost. A marriage license was speedily procured, 
and they went to the nearest church, where the 
knot was tied. The bride, on her return to her 
tavern, gave them a good dinner, and plenty of 
wine, and then sent them off in her wherry. Of her 
own accord she had proposed to her husband that, 
as the marriage certificate was her chief prize, he 
was at liberty to live apart from her for ever if he 
so chose. 

The ship sailed, and the young men religiously 
adhered to the oath of secrecy they had made 
previously to drawing lots. A year after, at Ja- 
maica, a file of English papers reached the mid- 
shipmen’s birth, and Watty, who was carelessly 
looking them over, was attracted by the account 
of a robbery and murder, and the execution of the 
culprits at Portsmouth. Suddenly leaping to his 
feet, and waving the paper above his head, forget- 
ful of his oath in the excitement of ecstasy, he 
cried out, “‘ Thank heaven! My wife is hanged !’’ 


Significance of the Ear. 


A writer in the London Musical World says: A 
recent cursory description of the well-known 
Mozarteum, from the pen of an intelligent corre- 
spondent in a daily paper, mentions the fact that 
amongst the interesting relics of the divine com- 
poser exhibited to the public gaze at Salzburg, isa 
drawing of his ear, showing an abnormally large 
bell, as though nature intended him to be a gifted 
listener. It is noteworthy that in all portraits, ex- 
cept those painted by the sun itself, next to the 
boots, the ear seems to present to the painter the 
greatest difficulty. It is rarely one sees a shoe 
beautifully drawn—perhaps it is still rarer that 
the ordinary covering for the feet presents anything 
that can be made beautiful, even by a skilful drafts- 
man. With the ear the observer cannot help re- 
marking the same absence of individuality. Any- 
thing will do for an ear, and a daub or two, that 
would with equal propriety represent a dried fig or 
an oyster, would do duty for the above organ. In 
calling attention to this matter I venture to submit 
the result of some of my own observations in the 
hope that something more may be elicited on this, as 
I believe, most interesting question. And I shall be 
extremely glad if any person who is of opinion that 
my conclusions are premature or erratic will kindly 
contribute the result of his or her individual experi- 
ence. Small ears are invariably under great 
disadvantage. Large ears are usually indicative of 
amore comprehensive taste. A narrow harp or 
harp-like opening, always denotes a good ear for 
music. If the harp is very regular you may safely 
prognosticate a correct intonation. For a singer 





the rim must be very even and the circle unbroken. 
Any protuberance on the rim of the ear will 
occasion a slight discrepancy of intonation—the 
singer will not be at all times alike. Some have a 
double harp—this is dangerous to the success of the 
singer. A perfect double rim is, on the other hand, 
highly advantageous. This is, however, open to the 
weakness of easily being satisfied with sweet sounds 
of any kind. The ear without a rim is the most 
dainty and difficult to please, It appears to receive, 
almost as it were by selection, only the best sounds 
—ordinary sounds have no attraction for it. These 
are a few of the leading features of the ear. Seeing 
that we have casts of pianists’ hands, would it not 
be as instructive to have casts of composers’ ears? 
Surely the one is as important to the musical 
student as the other. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Railroad Enterprise in New Zealand. 


The first railroad in New Zealand, from Graymouth to 
Brunnerton, was formally opened on April 7th of this 
year. The line traverses seven miles of the Gray 
Valley, through beautiful scenery, to the coal-mines at 
Brunnerton. It is expected, however, that it will be 
extended to Canterbury _on the East Coast. As may be 
imagined, the opening of the railroad was an occasion 
of general rejoicing in that far-away land. 


Escape of Fenian Convicts. 

The escape of six Fenian convicts from Freemantle, 
in Western Australia, on April 17th, has already been 
related in our columns. On the following day their 
pursuers discovered the fugitives in a whaleboat pulling 
towards an American vessel, the Catalpa, which was in 
the offing. A police-boat, which was cruising in the 
neighborhood, ran down towards the whaleboat, with 
the view of intercepting her, but the vessel, also seeing 
the boat coming, bore down, and ‘they both came to. 
gether before the police-boat could get up. All hands 
in the boat climbed up the ship’s side as quickly as 
possible, and the Catalpa immediately hoisted the 
American flag. The police-boat then hoisted the British 
flag. The police-boat ran up within about fifty yards of 
the vessel, and the corporal in charge recognized nearly 
all the escaped convicts, some of them being at the 
time in their prison dress. They all immediately ran 
below; but came up armed, and stood in a line by the 
bulwarks facing the police-boat. As there was appa- 
rently no chance of recovering the prisoners from the 
vessel, the police-boat returned to Freemantle, and at 
five minutes past eleven P.M. the Georgette, with the 
superintendent of water police, Major Finnerty, and a 
party of pensioners and water-police, again went off in 
pursuit. On the following morning the Catalpa was 
sighted off Rottnest, and the Georgette got alongside of 
her at 8 p.m. Some of the absconders were recognized, 
upon which they stooped down and immediately ran 
out of sight. The superintendent then demanded the 
prisoners, but the captain refused to give them up, and 
when told that he would have to put up with the conse- 
quences, he laughed, and said: ‘If you fire on this 
flessel you fire at that flag,’’ pointing to the American 
flag, which was flying at the time. The Georgette then 
returned to Freemantle, the superintendent of water- 
police being instructed not to fire on the Catalpa unless 
she fired first. 

The Turkish Insurrection. 


Our sketches from the seat of war in Turkey illustrate 
some of the minor incidents of that terrible conflict, 
which, however, sufficiently explain themselves. The 
stampede of citizens at the approach of the dreaded 
Turks, the convoy of prisoners, the care of the wounded, 
the removal of treasured property, etc., are all scenes 
which occur in- every war of invasion, and the pitiful 
characteristics of which suggest themselves to every 
imagination. Meanwhile, however, the peace-loving 
world is gratified at the apparent approach of negotia- 
tions tending to the re-establishment of harmony in the 
disturbed Ottoman Empire. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Rebuke to the British 
Ministry. 

A great meeting was held in the open air on Black- 
heath, by the electors of Greenwich and Woolwich, 
England, on Septomber 9th, to hear an address from Mr. 
Gladstone upon the Turkish cruelties in Bulgaria. The 
publication of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Letter to Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe,” a few days previous, had prepared the 
public mind for his indignant protest against complicity 
with the atrocious deeds of the Ottoman despotism in 
Eastern Europe. His Blackheath oration was a scath- 
ing rebuke of the apathetic attitude of the English 
Government, and will doubtless have great weight in 
bringing about a final settlement of the difficulties be- 
tween Turkey and her revolting provinces, 


VAGARIES OF THE HOUR. 


IN a single district in Japan seventy-one Buddh- 
ist temples have been converted into dwelling 
houses or used for other purposes since 1873, and 
during the last six years upwards of six hundred 
have been diverted from their original object. 


DREHER, of Vienna, whose beer is of world-wide 
celebrity, has erected a gigantic brewery at Ko- 
banya, near Buda-Pesth. The caves of this brew- 
ery, hewn out of solid white sandstone, form a sub- 
terranean town of innumerable halls, some 50 feet 
in height, and from 100 to 200 feet in length. The 
walk through the main streets occupies three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

M. A. ROUILLET, the French political economist, 
has made calculations as to the increase of popula- 
lation in European countries from 1860 to 1870, and 
finds that Servia comes first, after which rollows 
Russia, Switzerland, Norway, Prussia,Great Britain, 
Denmark, Saxony, Holland, Baden, Wurtemberg, 
Austria and Hungary, Belgium, Greece, Spain, 
Italy, Bavaria, Roumania, Switzerland, Portugal, 
and last of all France. 


SEVERAL ancient coins were found recently near 
Jerusalem, among which were silver shekels and 
half-shekels of Judea. They are considered to be 
some of the most interesting of ancient coins, and 
belong to the time of the Great High Priest Simon 
Maccabeus. On one side is the budding-rod, with 
legends in Hebrew, also Hebrew date in the year 1; 
on the reverse the cup of manna. They are said 
to be in fine state of preservation, in spite of their 
great age. 

THE German Government has built the mammoth 
kitchen. It is one thousand feet long and consti- 
tuted of stone and iron, and is designed to supply 
food for the army in times of war. Two eighteen 
hundred horse-power engines drive its machinery, 
which is capable of boiling down and condensing 
for transportation one hundred and seventy oxen 
and will grind three hundred and fifty tons of flour 
and make three, hundred thousand loaves of bread 
daily. Itcan also supply enough preserved oats 
for one day’s feeding of the horses belonging to an 
army of two hundred and eighty thousand men. 





CENTENNIAL NOTES, 


—TueE receipts at the gates of the Centennial 
Grounds during September were $948,081. 


—Cotongt Joun S. Mossy, a name that re- 
calls vivid war memories all along the Potomac, is in 
Philadelphia doing the Centennial. 


—Governor Harrranrt has promised to ad- 
dress the Pittsburgh schoolchildren at Independence 
Hall, on the occasion of their visit to the Centennial. 


—Tue burning of Lauber’s restaurant on the 
evening of the 5th was the first serious fire upon the 
Exposition Grounds. The loss on buildings was 
$17,000, and on stock $8,000. 


—TueE outgoing and incoming Presidents of the 
United States, together with all the Governors of the 
States and Territories, are announced as visitors to the 
Exhibition upon ‘*United States Day,’’ the 10th of 
November. 


—Tue indicative mood, present tense, of the 
verb to go, should now be rendered thus: I go to 
Philadelphia ; You go to Philadelphia; He goes to 
Philadelphia ; We go to Philadelphia ; Ye or you go to 
Philadelphia ; They all go to Philadelphia. 


—A REUNION is proposed in Philadelphia, as a 
close to the series of State days, of all the Governors of 
States and Territories, to take place a week after election. 
It might be a good time for the Governors of three great 
States to ‘‘shake hands across the bloody chasm.’’ 


—TueE manner in which the Chief of the Ad- 
mission Bureau, David G. Yates, handled the 274,919 
people who came in at his gategon “ Pennsylvania Day "’ 
is the subject of much complimentary comment from the 
members of the Board of Finance, and, indeed, all who 
have knowledge of the efficiency and courtesy of this 
officer. 


—TuovcH representing vast interests that 
could be greatly benefited by coucert of action, the 
bankers of this country have remained up to this time 
wholly unorganized. The first important step in the 
formation of a national association were taken at the 
Centennial Exhibition on the 4th instant, and here. 
after the banks and bankers will be able to make them- 
selves heard. 


—Asout twenty Indians of the Penobscot tribe 
—the party being composed equally of braves and 
squaws—visited the Exhibition last week, marching in 
double file through Machinery Hall and other buildings. 
Their civilized costumes robbed them of a good deal of 
romance, and from the stolid indifference of their gaze, 
one might suppose that they had been inspecting inter- 
national exhibitions for the last hundred years or more. 


—Ir is at last fixed that Old Virginia shall 
have her special Centennial celebration on the 19th 
inst., the anniversary of the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. Maryland and the District of 
Columbia are to have theirs on the same day, and pro- 
bably Delaware and West Virginia also. The marshals 
and heralds of the tournament which isto be the most 
conspicuous feature of this combined celebration have 
been appointed. 

—Governor CHENEY, vi New Hampshire, 
with his staff in full uniform, and his council, escorted 
by one hundred members of the Amoskeag Veteran 
Corps in Continental costume, left Manchester for Phila- 
delphia on Tuesday, October 10th, for the reception 
which he is to give on Thursday, October 12th, in the 
New Hampshire State Building, and which will be the 
main featare of the special Centennial celebration to be 
held by the Granite State on the Grounds on that day. 


—Tue following advice to visitors to the Ex- 
hibition is given: ‘‘On each handle of the trunk tie a 
piece of bright-colored cloth or ribbon : let the ends 
hang down six or eight inches. A trunk so marked 
can be easily seen, and, where hundreds and hundreds 
of trunks are piled up iu the station, it is no easy mat- 
ter to find a particular trunk unless it is specially 
marked. The Essex Institute party, from Salem, 
Mass., adopted a bright red braid, and it was found to 
work admirably.’’ 

—ONE HUNDRED AND Firty children from the 
Mount Joy Soldiers’ Orphan School visited the Exhibi- 
tion last week under the charge of Mr. S. R. Rachtell, 
chairman of the committee appointed by the Grand 
Army of the Republic to superintend such excursions of 
the soldiers’ orphans. The children marched in proces- 
sion, headed by the drum corps of the institution. On 
the 18th instant one hundred and twenty-five pupils of 
the Soldiers’ Orphan School at Chester Springs will come 
to inspect the show. 


—Tue French exhibitors celebrated the com- 
pletion of the first part of M. Bartholdi’s statue of 
Liberty, on the 4th inst., by a dinner on the Grounds— 
such a dinner as only Vardier, of the Trois Fréres, at 
the Centennial, and the Maison Dorée, in Paris, can 
serve, After dinner toasts to ‘“‘ The Republic of France 
and the United States,” and to M. Bartholdi, were drunk. 
Colonel J. W. Forney made an address, referring to the 
relations between the French people and the United 
States, and ended with eulogistic allusions to M. Bar- 
tholdi and his work, to which the sculptor responded, 
proposing a toast to Philadelphians. A committee was 
appointed, with Colonel Forney as chairman, to take 
measures on covering part of the cost of the statue. 
The arm of the statue, visible from the door of the 
restaurant, and within talking distance of Frank Leslie’s 
Pavilion on the Lake, was brilliantly lighted up, 
causing much applause from the guests as the party 
broke up. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING Oct. 7, 1876. 


Mr. Max Srrakoscu began a series of Italian Opera 
representations at the Academy of Music, on Monday, 
October 2d. ‘* Norma’? was the initial opera with Mme. - 
Palmieri in the title réle. During the week Rossini’s 
‘¢ Semiramide ”’ was sung for the first time in eighteen 
years, with Mile. Belocca in the cast, who also appeared 
subsequently in ‘La Favorita’”? and ‘‘Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia.”’ . . The first of a series of grand and 
popular concerts was given by Mr. Theodore Thomas at 
Steinway Hall, on Wednesday evening, October 4th. . . . 
Messrs. Maretzek and Fry contemplate Sunday even- 
ing concerts at Booth’s Theatre, the first to take place 
on Sunday, October 8th. The Swedish quartet, Mlle. 
Pappenheim, Mr. W. A. Castle, Mr. Levy, Mr. Sohst, and 
others, will appear. . . . Wallack’s Theatre opened on 
Tuesday evening, October 3d, with ‘‘ Forbidden Fruit,” 
a clever plucking from the ‘‘ Great Divorce Case.” . . . 
The Grand Opera House is giving ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,*’ 
with two hundred real negroes in the plantation scenes. 

. Mr. P. T. Barnum com a Centennial season 
at Gilmore’s Garden with “ the greatest show on earth,”’ 
Monday evening, October 9th. The Union Square 
Theatre d piciously Monday, October 2d, with 
‘‘ The Two Orphans.”’. . . ‘ Baba ’’ still crowds Niblo’s 
Garden. ‘“‘Clouds’”? has achieved a flattering 
success at the Park Theatre. Mr. Daly’s Parisian 
mosaic ‘ Life’ is proving a great attraction at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. ... The lecture course begins at 
Chickering Hall, Monday, October 9th, with John B. 
Gough. . ‘«Sardanapalus’’ runs smoothly and 
gorgeously at Booth’s Theatre.... The New York 
Aquarium opens Wednesday, October 11th. 
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TO A LOCK OF HAIR. 


RIGHT ringlet, thou didst live a merry life, 
. When thy radiant, golden glint 
Shone with mellow, sunshine tint 
O’er the brow of her I wish to make my wife. 


I’ve seen thee at a ball, with mischief dancing. 
Thy cunning, elf-like art 
Cost many a youth hig, beart, 

Thou wert so dainty, winsome And entrancing. 


I’ve seen thee at the church, with sober mien. 
The dazzled rector stares 
And stumbles o’er his prayers; 

His recreant thoughts will rove towards thee, I ween. 


I’ve seen thee eke at night, all loosely flowing. 
The moon itself would peep 
And thy sweet beauty steep 

In colors, rich like thine, yet not more glowing. 


But, covered now, thou next my heart must rest. 
Ah! ringlet, we will pray 
Thy mistress’ head some day, 

Like thee, will gently nestle in my breast. 








A Girl’s Vengeance. 


BY 
Etra W. PIERCE, 


CHAPTER XXX.— (CONTINUED). 


AvTHOoR or ‘THe Story or A Birts,” ‘“‘Tue TANKARD 
F Bevevrere,” “THE BiRTHMARK,” Etc. 
HE night was as calm and lovely as anytning 
can be this side of Paradise. The scent of 
blossoming hedge-rows and primroses filled 
the air. Green things were springing everywhere in 
the long, level fields. Overhead a white moon rode 
in a cloudless sky. 

But Lord Basil saw nothing of this beauty. 

“Faster! Faster !’’ he cried to the driver, and 
the fly tore on over the smooth road, reached 
the Priory gate, and turned up the long drive to 
the house. 

The grand old place was closed now, and deso» 
late. ‘T'wo servants only had been left in charge 
of it during the absence of Lady Dane and her son, 
The furniture was shrouded in holland covers; the 
fireless, cheerless, tenantless rooms seemed like 
tombs. The old servants had made no preparations 
for such a visitor, and Lord Dane’s unexpected 
arrival threw them into a state of dire confusion. 
To their scrutinizing 7 the young fellow looked 
wan, haggard, changed almost beyond recognition. 
Lights were produced, and a fire hastily kindled in 
the great, dark library which had been Lord Basil’s 
favorite room ever since the day when Dolly 
Hazelwood, iiher fatal beauty, appeared to him at 
its open glass door. 

‘Will it please your lordship to have tea served 
here ?” said the servant. 

Lord Dane shook his head. 

“Nothing for me to-night,” he answered, and 
the woman departed and left him alone. 

He sank into a chair before the reluctant fire, 
and with its light flickering on his pale, worn face, 
sat staring blankly at the glass door, closed now, 
and feebly streaked with moonlight. It was as if 
he expected her to enter there again. What had 
— him to this night-visit to Kent? The wild 

esire to look once more on her face. Well, fate 
had granted his wish right speedily. He had seen 
her again—seen her for the first time since that 
terrible Christmas morning when she sundered 
their brief engagement. And now was he satis- 
fied? He stared at that glimmering door till he 
seemed to be turning to stone. Twelve o'clock 
struck. Then he arose and paced about the silent, 
gloomy room, fire and lights alike fading around 
him, not maring what be did, not caring—con- 
scious only that he was in torment and that some 
power, with which he had no strength to cope, was 
driving him irresistibly on—on into untold depths 
of darkness and despair. 

One by one the weary hours dragged by. Morn- 
ing began to glimmer on the panes. With a start, 
the unhappy young peer came to himself. It was 
day, and he had not yet closed his haggard eyes. 
An scones pain shot through his temples. 
Mechanically he made his way to his own chamber, 
and flung himself down upon the luxurious bed; 
but sleep he could not. His efforts to do so 
became intolerable at last, so he arose and descended 
to the morning-room of the Priory, 

Its windows were flung wide open to the sun 
and air. In one stood his mother in a handsome 
morning toilet, pale but composed. In another 
Mr. Merriton, the tutor, was examiuing the corolla 
of a flower. On his right hand sat Doctor Stan- 
hope, with some London papers spread upon his 
knee. The breakfast-table was laid for four, and 
as Basil Dane entered, the trio looked up with 
a careless good-morning, as if this meeting with 
his lordship was the most natural thing in life. 
lf the young fellow felt any surprise at the unex- 
pected sight, he did not show it. Lady Dane 
advanced and embraced him tenderly. — 

“Ah, Basil, you are pale—I hope you have slept 
well. I am fast becoming a hypochondriac, you 
see—I dare venture nowhere without my physician. 
Come, we have been walking in the ok, and we 
are ravenous. Shall I ring for breakfast ? 

Lord Dane cast a suspicious glance at Doctor 
Stanhope and another at his tutor, then, with a silent 
bow, seated himself at the table. No allusion was 
made by the three to his flight'from London the pre- 
vious night, or to their own rapid pursuit of him. 
All talked — upon current topics. Doctor 
Stanhope seemed not to notice the young lord in 
the least, though he showed some solicitude con- 
cerning 7 ane. As for Basil, he said nothing 
and betrayed no impatience at the society in which 
he so suddenly found himself. As the four were 
rising from table, his mother put her jeweled 
hand on his arm. 

“ Basil, we must return to London to-day,” she 


said. 

“Very well,” he answered, as if he had not 
heard her. 

“T have accepted, both for myself and for you, 
an invitation to visit an old- friend down in Essex. 
To-morrow we are ex 


He looked at her 


ed at his villa.” 
y. She could not keep 





the blood from ebbing out of her cheek, or 
control the quick shudder that crept over her. 
Like lightning the truth flashed upon him. The 
villa was some medical retreat—some private mad- 
house. Doctor Stanhope feared to leave him 
longer to himself. His flight of the previous 
night had brought matters to a crisis, 

“‘ My dear mother,’ he answered, calmly, “I 
shall be delighted to visit where you wish; your 
friends are mine always. Meanwhile, as I slept 
but poorly last night, you must allow me to try 
the soothing effects of an early weed. I make it 
a point never to smoke in-doors.”’ 

And, with his cigar-case in his hand, he stepped 
through the low French window, and walked 
quickly away into the Priory garden. 

He knew that he was watched. Hardly had he 
ae a dozen yards when he heard a step at his 

ack, and turning quickly, he confronted Merriton, 
his tutor. 

“ Stop!’ commanded Lord Dane, with the air 
and tone of a conscious superior; “ this will not 
do, old fellow. My mother means well, no 
doubt, but you shall not dog my steps about this 

lace—it is a little too much, you know. You 
save followed me from London—be content with 
that. Go back, Merriton. I do not need your 
surveillance, and I will not endure it.”’ 

Merriton bowed, and turned quickly away, and 
Lord Dane went on down the lime-walk, and plunged 
deep into the umbrageous grounds. 

Suddenly his quick ear caught again the rustle 
of — footsteps following after. Again he 
wheeled about, this time to see the face of Nixon, 
his footman, hovering fearfully in the distant sha- 
dow of the trees. He stopped short and called in 
a stern voice: 

“ Nixon !’”’ 

‘* My lord!” quavered the man. 

“Come here! Who sent you to watch me ?”’ 

Nixon approached, but with a somewhat reluc- 
tant air. 

His master waited till he stood cringing close be- 
fore him; then a wild glare sprang into his dark 
eyes. He seized the footman by the throat, and 
shook him as a terrier might a rat. Some 
superhuman strength nerved his delicate jeweled 
hands. Nixon grew black in the face, but was 
prceie to utterasound. In that terrible grasp 
e found himself as helpless as achild. Lord Dane 
hurled him writhing and strangling, back against 
the stone-basin of a fountain close at hand. As 
he fell he struck its flinty edge violently. The 
blood gushed from his forehead. Stark, still and 
senseless he lay on the walk. Lord Dane stared 
down at him for a moment, then dashed on into 
the green wilderness of the grounds, and, reaching 
a Sry, Baga passed through it into the park 
of Hazel Hall. 

Utter silence and loneliness reigned there. Prim- 
roses and violets smiled up at him from the grass. 
Rooks cawed in the leafy tree-tops. Now and 


“| then the dun head of a deer appeared and vanished 


again among the branches, ora timid hare in the 
undergrowth pricked up his long ears at sight 
of the intruder. Like a man in a dream, Lord 
Dane turned into the same road by which Dolly 
Hazelwood had once made her way to Dane Priory, 
and, reaching a pleasant slope, flung himself down 
rr | the fern, and lay there motionless, with eyes 
turned towards the distant gray gables of the Hall. 

The sun shone warm upon the brown tree-boles. 
The soft Spring wind sighed through the dells 
and dingles, and cool green recesses of the Park. 
Presently an, aproaching step crumpled the grass ; 
the swish of a woman’s garments stirred the silence. 
Lord Dane looked up, and saw Dolly Hazelwood 
advancing slowly towards him along the path from 
the Hall. 

She was dressed in a costume of soft, clinging 
myrtle-green, which gave to her white skin a 
neg, look. A wide hat, with a long soft 
plume, drooped over her downcast face. She held 
a daisy in her hand, and was telling its petals like 
another Margaret, dropping them like flakes of 
snow from her fingers, and smiling softly to 
herself as she did it, ‘‘ He loves me—he loves me 
not.” Basil Dane could almost hear the words fall 
from her lips—the mocking, maddening words,— 
for he knew wf too well that she was thinking of 
Guy Hazelwood. Nearer she came and nearer. 
A wild light blazed into his eyes. 
and stood before her in the way. 

“ Dorothy !”’ 

She recoiled and, startled rudely out of her happy 
love-dream, dropped the last petals of the daisy. 
The color flitted into her cheek and out again at 
sight of the tall figure and haggard dark face 
springing up, as it seemed, from the earth at her 

eet. 


He started up 


“You here !’”’ she gasped, nervously ; “‘ how you 
frighten me!’ 

e advanced to her side. 

“Yes, I am here,” he answered slowly. “ I came 
down to the Priory last night to see you once 
more before your marriage, Dorothy.” 

She stood with her long skirts gathered in one 
hand, and a pained astonishment in her eyes. She 
was shocked by the change in his appearance, and 
had not the skill to conceal it. 

‘I fear you are ill, Lord Dane,” she stammered; 
“‘ you do not look as you did four months ago.”’ 

He gave her a strange smile. 

“Do not mind my looks —yours are unchanged. 
There is no need for me to ask if you are happy— 
the fact is plainly written on your face. Is it 
quite true, Dorothy, that this day week is your 
wedding-day ?”’ 

She moved uneasily, but answered without hesi- 
tation: “It is quite true, Lord Dane.” 

His face assumed an ashy tint. 

“And I a7 offer you my congratulations, may 
I not, and wish you much happiness? Have you 
thought of me once since I went away, Dolly ? 

With a thrill of dismay she saw that the old 
passion was not yet dead. Womanlike, she could 
not but pity the suffering which she herself 
had inflicted. Was it, then, impossible to cure 
this Raphael-faced young lord of his folly? Her 
voice unconsciously took a softer, sadder tone. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I have thought of you 
often, and always with the hope that you had for- 
gotten me. Four months of travel, Lord Dane, 
ought to have swept me altogether from your 
memory.” 








“T wonder if death itself would do that—if a | 


tour into eternity could make me forget your face, 
as I see it at this moment. He ought to be 
immeasurably happy—Guy Hazelwood I mean— 
happy that he alone, of all your lovers, has found 
the way to your heart.” 

She leoke down into the fern, longing to pass 
on and leave him there, yet dreading to wound 
him further, and he stood and watched her with 
strange, despairing eyes—taking in slowly every 
detail of the marvelous loveliness which had cost 
him so dear, gazing at her with the eagerness of 
one who had long hungered for this opportunity, 
and knew that it might never come again, 

“This is the last—the very last time I shall 
ever see you, is it not?’ he said in a hoarse, 
strange voice,. 

‘*T hope, I trust so,” she answered, frankly. 

“Then let us shake hands and part friends, 
Dorothy. You have been as cruel as Death with 
me, but I shall not reproach you—cruelty is the 

rerogative of women like you. And so, one week 
Sen this day you will be a bride—a happy one 
no doubt, though not so happy as you might have 
been had you never known me.” 

As he stretched out his hand, she laid her own 
in it reluctantly. 

‘“‘Great God!’’ he muttered, “how good it seems 
tosee you—to touch you once more !’’ 

The next instant he caught her, with a stifled 
cry, in his arms; he pressed her to his breast in a 
frenzy of passionate pain; his kisses rained on her 
lips, smothered her, choked back her screams of 
terror. The fire of utter madness blazed in his 
eyes. He dashed her suddenly from him, and 
stood before her, tall, white and awful in the path. 

“ Farewell, Dorothy! Long ago I told you that 
I could not live without you—do you remember ?”’ 

His: hand went up to his breast—she saw him 
draw forth something that glittered in the sun- 
light. There was a flash, a crack, a puff of blue 
smoke, a spurt of warm, red blood, and Basil Dane 
reeled, and, crashing down into the tender green of 
the young fern, fell at Dolly Hazelwood’s feet— 
dead! 





CHAPTER XXXI.—APPROACHING NUPTIALS. 


OT a dozen rods away, in the silence and sha- 

dow of the park, Merriton, the tutor, search- 

ing anxiously for his charge, heard that ominous 

shot. A woman’s shriek, full of fear and horror, 
followed it. 

In a moment he was upon the spot. Paralyzed 
with dismay, he stood and looked from the ghastly, 
bleeding face of Lord Basil, upturned in the green 
fern, to Dolly Hazelwood, leaning over him, wring- 
ing her hands and screaming wildly for help. 

Dolly Hazelwood—her mother’s avenger in guod 
truth, for this day she had brought upon that 
mother’s enemy a retribution more terrible than 
any of which she had ever dared to dream! 

‘ He is dead!’ she shrieked, at sight of Merriton. 

“And you have killed him, Miss Hazelwood!” 
answered the tutor, in a stern, accusing voice. 

“‘ Oh, don’t say that!’’ gasped Dolly, piteously. 
“¢T never meant to harm Aim, never!” 

And then Guy Hazelwood’s gamekeeper came 
running towards them through the trees, and, never 
knowing what she did in her exceeding terror, 
she rushed to meet his friendly face, but at the 
second step dropped like a stone, fainting for the 
first time in all ies strong young life. 

No; Dolly had never dreamed of anything half so 
bad as this—never thought of such an ending to 
the luckless passion which Basil Dane had con- 
ceived for her. 

Help was upon the spot directly, from the Priory 
—from the Hall. All was horror and confusion 
and wild running to and fro through the park. A 
litter was produced, and the body of Lord Dane 
placed upon it and carried back to the Priory— 
to the mother who would this terrible day don 
sackcloth and ashes in her grand home. 

When Dolly came to herself a little later, she 
was lying in a familiar blue boudoir at Hazel 
Hall, with the anxious faces of Mrs. Hazelwood 
and Johnson, the waiting-maid, bending over her. 

“Dolly, Dolly, my dear child!” cried Guy's 
mother, bending down to embrace her in mingled 
pity and dismay, ‘“‘ you could not help it—you could 
not love him. Nobody ought to reproach you. 
Rash, headstrong boy, he was never before 
crossed in a wish of his life, and that explains the 
whole matter. Oh, what a miserable tragedy to 
precede, by just a week, your wedding-day !”’ 

The same thought was in Dolly’s mind. With 
a smothered cry she sank back on her sofa-pillow. 
The ghastly, blood-stained face of Lord Dane was 
close before her shuddering eyes. Where was od P 
Did he blame her? The door opened presently, 
and he came in, looking preternaturally grave. 
He lowered his handsome blonde head to her level, 
and kissed her tenderly—passionately. 

“T have been at the Priory,’ he said, in a low 
voice. “To not reproach yourself too much, 
Dolly. ‘There was madness in Lord Dane’s blood. 
For weeks his friends have been watching him 
with anxiety, expecting some outbreak. To-mor- 
row they would have conveyed him to some private 
asylum. Of course, his unhappy attachment for 
you precipitated matters, but, without doubt, his 
end must some day have been like this. Lady 
Dane is well-nigh distracted, Whatever hard feel- 
ings you may have had for her in the past, Dolly, 
forget them all to-day.” 

he hid her face on his broad shoulder. He did 
not blame her—therefore it mattered little whether 
others did or not. He did not reproach her—there- 
fore she could not long reproach herself. 

“¢T am sorry—so sorry !’’ she murmured. ‘Will 
you love me the less for this, Guy ?” 

He smiled. 

“Love you the less because you distract mer 
with your beauty, and drive them desperate ? That 
is not reasonable. No, Dolly. You were born a 
Circe, and, so long as the world stands, men will 
be found ready to throw life itself away for women 
like you. 
much as you do; but when you talk of it as some- 
— that can alter my love—well, that is too 
much, you know.” 

She could only nestle closer still to that broad 
shoulder. Not even the terrible event of this day 
could make her miserable while his arms were 


I regret Lord J’ane’s death quite as’ 


around her, while he talked to her in such tender, 
soothing tones. With all her proud passionate 
heart, with all her deep womanly soul, Dolly 
adored the man who was so soon to be her hus- 
band. The heavens might fall, and all the world 
go mad, but so long as Guy Hazelwood’s blue 
eyes shone tranquilly into hers, so long as he 
held her dear and precious, Dolly could not grieve. 

Yet it was impossible that Lord Dane’s fate 
should not cast a gloom over the marriage prepar- 
ations at the Hall. 

“You will be happy, no doubt,” he had said to 
Dorothy, “ but not so happy as if you had never 
known me.” 

News of the dreadful affair spread far and wide. 
Nothing else was talked of in the Hazelcroft cot- 
tages, at the ale-house, and in the drawing-rooms 
of the country families. Poor, beautiful, ill- 
starred boy! Everybody was shocked beyond 
measure that such a curled darling of fortune 
‘should destroy himself for an unknown, penniless 
American girl whose only claim to consideration 
was the slight relationship which she bore to 
the Hazelwoods of the Hall. He was, too, the 
last male of his old and honored line, and by his 
death the title became extinct—a fact which could 
not fail to add new poignancy to his proud 
mother’s affliction. 

Three days later Basil Dane was carried to his 
last home in the vaults of Hazelcroft Church. 
There was a grand funeral cortége, a crowd of 
curious villagers, choking the way ; mud and wet in 
the village streets, and dismal sheets of rain pour- 
ing from a lowering, leaden sky upon the mourn- 
ing coaches. Dolly, in the blue boudoir at Hazel 
Hall, heard the knelling of bells on the heavy air, 
and shivered. She had asked no questions con- 
cerning Lady Dane, nor were any needed. ‘The 
haughty woman had idolized her one only son, and 
how could she be otherwise than broken-hearted 
now? ‘Truly, Dolly might well be content this 
day with the mischief she had wrought for her 
enemy. 

The mournful rain clattered on the mullioned 
windows, like tears falling on a coffin-lid. Crouch- 
ing in a low pouf by the boudoir fire, Dolly tried 
to read, tried to talk with Mrs. Hazelwood, who was 
striving hard to divert the girl’s thoughts; but she 
could do neither. Guy was with the neighboring 
gentry at Hazelcroft church, and in his absence, 
the waning day seemed doubly desolate. For a 
while Mrs, Hazelwood watched Dorothy, as the 
latter sat, sad and abstracted, in her corner, with 
the firelight falling over her drooping figure and 
rich, red hair. Then she arose from her sofa, 

“ My dear,” she said, “let us go up and look at 
our bridal fleeces. A box has just arrived from 
ondon—it will amuse you to see its contents I 

know.” 

The two ascended to a state-chamber in the 
southern wing of the house. _ Here Dolly’s trous- 
seau was laid out—beautiful lingerie, priceless old 
laces, dresses from Worth’s, Indian shawls, velvets, 
silks and satins—the costliest fabrics that gold can 
buy, and, last of all, the Hazelwood jewels, the 
heirlooms of the proud family, glittering in new 
setting for this lovely Hazelwood bride. Ah, how 
well all these delightful things would become 
Dolly, and how perfectly her striking loveliness 
suited them! 

Johnson came into the chamber to open the 
London box. She lighted a candelabrum beside 
the big toilet-table—for night was already falling— 
and its cheery glow fell brightly on the bridal 
laces, and jewels, and silks incrusted with rich- 
ness. Dolly stood in the midst of the splendor, 
and looked around. Generosity was a characteristic 
of the Hazelwood blood. All these things were 
the gift of Guy’s mother, and, by his marriage set- 
tlements, Guy himself had provided like a prince 
for her future and for the possible fruit of their 
union. 

“ Look, my dear,’’ said Mrs, Hazelwood—“ look 
at this.” 

‘¢ This’ was the bridal dress itself, which John- 
son was just lifting from the box—a white, shim- 
mering, wonderful thing,—overswept with a cloud 
of antique Brussels point. 

“Put it on,” said Mrs. Hazelwood, “‘ and let us 
see if it is quite right, Dolly.” 

With Johnson’s help, Dolly obeyed. Yes, it 
was quite right— it fitted her lovely figure per- 
fectly. The magnificent train swept far along the 

olished oak floor ; the long vail fell around her 
fike a splendid mist. Mrs. Hazelwood took the 
family jewels from their casket, and clasped them 
upon the girl’s milky throat and arms, and in her 
rich hair and sea-shell ears. Then she moved 
back to study the effect. 

“You beautiful darling!’ she cried involunta- 
rily, “you will be a bride worth looking at. Guy 
ought to see you now—only it would not be 
lucky, you know.” 

Johnson stood on one side of the toilet-table, 
Mrs. Hazelwood on the other. Behind Dolly was 
a door which opened on the corridor and was re- 
flected in the mirror. The wax-lights burned softly 
over her vail-crowned head, and as she stared 
straight into the glass, a little dazzled by her own 
image, she saw the corridor door unclose, and the 
figure of a man appeared upon its threshold and 
looked into the chamber. 

Was it Guy Hazelwood, who, in defiance of ill- 
luck, was seeking to catch one glimpse of his dar- 
ling in her bridal robes? No. This man looked 
like a ghost from the grave. He was tall and 
thin in stature, his ashen-hued hair swept long 
about his wan face. He was dressed in dark gar- 
ments and his head was uncovered — more than 
this Dolly could not see, for the shadow of the door 
slanted darkly upon him. With one hand on its 
knob, he stood and gazed with strange, gleaming 
eyes into the room, at the bridal finery piled up on 
every side-—at her own radiant shape in its spien- 
dor of spotless white. Dolly did not move or 
speak. Petrified with astonishment, she could only 
stare blankly back at the apparition in the depths 
of the glass. Mrs. Hazelwood saw nothing ; she 
was holding up the bridal vail, and talking to 
Johnson about its length. One moment, and the 
man seemed about to step across the threshold into 
their midst, then he hesitated, wavered, and finally 
stretched out his arms in a wild, uncertain way to 





Dolly. That movement recalled her to herself. 
She started back from the toilet-table. 
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“See! see!’ she cried, pointing into the glass, 
“ what is it? Oh, take it away!” 

At the sound of her voice the intruder darted 
back into the corridor. Mrs, Hazelwood turned 
just in time to catch a glimpse of his retreating 
figure. A smothered exclamation burst from her 
lips. She dropped Dolly’s vail, ran out of the 
chamber, and closed the corridor-door after her. 
Johnson looked at Dolly. 

** Dear me, miss,’ she gasped, “I thought it 
were a dead man from the grave a-staring at you!” 

Dolly said not a word. The wedding-dress was 
removed silently, and by the time Mrs. Hazelwood 
returned to the chamber, she was ready to descend 
the stair. She could not restrain one curious 
glance at Guy's mother, but the latter’s face was 
as placid and unmoved as it is possible for a face to 
be. She made no allusion to the incident, and 
vouchsafed no explanation. 

‘“* Guy has come,’’ was all that she said; “let us 
go down to him.” 

And the two hurried away from the south wing, 
and, descending the carved stair, joined Guy Hazel. 
wood by the cheerful drawing-room fire. 

“Well,” said Johnson, as she was telling this 
incident in the servants’ hall that night, “it was 
Lord Dane himself, for all that I know, come back 
to haunt Miss Dolly. Anyhow, his making away 
with his life, just a few days afore her wedding, 
bodes her no good luck. My eyes! What won't 
men do for a pretty face! J had a lover once—a 
young man in the haberdasher line—that threat- 
ened often to kill himself for me; but, thank the 
Lord, and his own good wit! he never did it—no, 
never. Talking of ghosts—la! if I was Miss 
Dorothy, I’d be afraid his lordship would rise 
bodily in the chancel to meet me as I went to 
church on my marriage-morning !” 

The next two days passed quietly enough at 
Hazel Hall. On the twelfth of May Dolly would 
be a bride. 

It was now the morning of the tenth, and Guy 
Hazelwood, his mother and his betrothed were 
sitting at breakfast, in the morning-room of the 
Hall—three as contented beings, perhaps, as the 
glad Spring sun shone upon. 

The last preparations were completed, and all 
things ready for the ceremony at Hazelcrofé 
Church, and the Continental tour, which was to 
follow it. A rap at the door. Haddon entered, 
with a telegram for Guy Hazelwood. 

“A messenger from Hazelcroft just brought it, 


' sir,” he said. 


Guy tore open the envelope, and the sheet within, 
and read aloud these words: 


‘* Business of “ore has brought me to 
England. I shall be at St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
May 10, Meet me there. 


The message was dated at Liverpool. 
broke simultaneously from the trio. 
. Presson North! Oh, it cannot be!” cried 

olly. 
2 in his last letter he mentioned that something 
of this kind was likely to occur,” said Guy. ‘“ He 
wished to yisit Europe to study up the hospital busi- 
ness—you know he runs an establishment of that 
sort now. Heaven bless the dear old fellow! If 
there was one thing to complete my perfect happiness 
upon our marriage-day, Dolly, it was the presence 
of Stephen North.’’ 

Delightful news it was to them all. 

(To be continued.) 


STEPHEN Norru.” 


A cry 








FROM ACROSS THE WATER. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES EXHIBIT IN THE 
MAIN BUILDING. 


oo the Main Building at its western 
door (to do which one must be within the 
inclosure), on the northern half or left-hand side of 
the main aisle, the visitor passes by Sweden, 
Norway, and other northern countries, and by the 
time he reaches the second door on the north side 
he is met by a long row of sections, or ‘‘courts,” as 
they are called, devoted to the exhibits of the 
British Colonies. Chief among these colonies are, of 
course, the Australian group—occupying one-third 
of the whole space allotted England’s dependencies, 
Canada having one-half, and the remaining fraction 
is taken up by India, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Gold Coast, Jamaica, Bermuda, the Bahamas, 
Mauritius, Seychelles, Ceylon, British Guiana and 
Trinidad. The Australian exhibits are chiefly speci- 
mens of raw products, statistics of wealth, views of 
scenery and flowers, together with samples of soils 
and minerals from the group including Victoria, 
New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, 
New Zealand. The first ‘‘ court” that is noticed, 
though it is Victoria’s, the section of the smallest 
of the group, it is the most populous (860,000 
opulation) and the richest as a wealth-producer. 
The five colonies of New South Wales, New 
Zealand, Queensland, South Australia and Tas- 
mania, have produced together since the beginning 
of mining for geld in 1851 only 17,996,834 ounces, 
valued at $325,314,245, while Victoria alone has 
yroduced 45,629,122 ounces, valued at $875,508,780. 
fodels of enormously rich nuggets of gold are ex- 
hibited here. Leslie K. Morrison, in charge of the 
Victoria Court, gives most interesting information 
as to these colonies of the Queen and Empress. 
Wool is the leading product of Victoria. The 
cereals—wheat, oats and barley—are so splendid 
that they are marked curiosities to agriculturists 
everywhere, the wheat frequently producing 68 lbs. 
to the bushel. The wine production is constantly 
increasing, and promises to rival the best juices of 
the Rhine and Southern Italy. Among manufac- 
tured goods, leather, tweeds and woolens are the 
most important; and there are antimony, tin and 
lead, fruit of enormous size and rich flavor, photo- 
raphs and oil paintings of scenery and natural ob- 
jects, furniture from the native woods, and, last, the 
newspapers of the colony—a many-paged weekly 
called the Australasian, and a first-class illustrated 
paper called the Australasian Sketcher. 
Towering up in the New South Wales section is 
a pyramidal trophy formed of blocks of coal and 
specimens of all the discovered carboniferous 
strata in the country. The wool exhibit is very 
heavy. Fine timber is shown to be a leading 
feature of the country. Among the most notice- 
able things in the collection are the fine photo- 
graphs from eager the capital. Here also is an 
helisk, showing the enormous amount of gold 
taken trom the country’s mines. 
The Queensland exhibit, in charge of Angus 


Mackay, of the Queenslander (a weekly paper 
which Ot itself ought to be ‘‘an exhibit y, a 
of the most interesting in the building. It is taste- 
fully arranged in the most scientific manner with a 
view to giving at a glance the structure and pro- 
ducts of the country. In the section is a tall 
obelisk, representing the quantity of gold found in 
this colony since 1868. The gold which it repre- 
sents weighed 60 tons, and was worth $35,000,000. 
There are specimens of tin, copper, arrowroot, 
woods, oils, timbers, silks, and botanical speci- 
mens. The production of tin is now exceeding 
that of gold in Queensland, and this country —~ f 
now be said to supply the world with that metul. 
Twenty-two different woods are shown, and a 
prominent feature is presented in several lumps of 
copper ore, weighing five tons in the aggregate. 

South Australia makes an elaborate showing. 
The ornithological and geological features are 
brought out with considerable distinctness. Wools, 
grains, and especially wines, form the bulk of her 
exhibit. 

The Tasmanian and New Zealand exhibits are 
noted rather for the paintings and drawings repre- 
senting the country and their inhabitants than for 
specimens of its resources, and models of its most 
conspicuous public works. 

The Cape of Good Hope exhibits in a little square 
compartment wines, ivory, wools and skins, and a 
variety of natural products. The arrangement of 
articles is noticeably good. 

The greater portion of the India exhibit was 
brought from the India Museum of London. It is not 
nearly as fine as that made at Vienna. There are 
specimens showing everything the natives eat, wear 
or use; dyes and silks in all forms—raw, floss, 
cocoon, spun and woven ; native India arms, pottery, 
metals, lacquered work, boxes made of porcupine- 
quills and sandal-wood; an assortment of native 
fans inlaid with ivory and stonework; specimens 
of Hindoo antiquities, textile fabrics of silk or cot- 
ton, unique drawings in mica, and embroidered 
work from Delhi; jewelry from Bombay ; shawls, 
Indian carpets, and fine pieces of lace in profusion, 
fill the cases of the Indian collection. 

Jamaica has fitted up a little pavilion in which 
she shows her favorite rams and sugars. Woods 
are also prominent in her collection. 

The Bermudas and the Bahamas are present 
with their peculiar staples. Our artists have given 
excellent views of these sections in the Main 
Building. 








THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN. 


A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE AFTER THE BATTLE 
OF THE ROSEBUD. 


UR art correspondent in the Yellowstone region 
has forwarded the following description as 
supplemental to his previous contributions respect- 
ing the Indian warfare now being waged in that 
section. Our representation of the killing of the 
Sioux is that of a scene which transpired on the 
morning after the Rosebud fight. A Dakotah 
warrior, having been wounded, crawled into some 
neighboring bushes, and remained there all night. 
Upon the fellowing morning he dragged himself 
down towards the creek, and while engaged in 
this operation three “ Crow” Indians caught sight 
ce. whom he mistook for people of his own 
tribe. 
His piteous appeals for help and succor were re- 
ee to by the reports from the carbines in the 
ands of the hostile ‘‘ Crows,’’ and the warrior 
fell dead ~¥ the spot wherein he begged for aid, 
after which followed a scene of fiendish cruelty. 
The dead Indian was despoiled of his accou- 
trements, and his body subjected to the pro- 
cess of ‘‘ zebraing.”’ is flesh was cut in all 
possible directions, and the body so mutilated 
that it is doubtful if even his fellows of the hunt 
would recognize their lost comrade. The process 
of ‘‘ zebraing ’’ constitutes in itself a carnival of 
fiendish cruelty. A fire is lighted by the trunk of 
a tree; the body is brought upon the scene bound 
hand and foot. The victor, standing over the 
prostrate form, makes certain signs and pronounces 
a couplet in a tongue unknown to your corre- 
spondent. A knife is then drawn across the entire 
length of his body from his heels upwards, and 
these incisions in the flesh are crossed at intervals 
of two inches, presenting a ghastly spectacle, and 
one that could only be produced under the super- 
vision of the wild, untutored savage. 








“RHODE ISLAND DAY” AT THE 


CENTENNIAL. 


HURSDAY, October 5th, was ‘Rhode Island 
Day ”’ at the Cenntenial, and, although the wea- 
ther was far from charming, there was a goodly 
array of the wealth and beauty of the little State. 
The State Building on George’s Hill was thronged 
during the day. At noon Governor Lippitt, accom- 
panied by his staff, entered the Grounds, and was 
soon after escorted to the Rhode Island Building 
by General Hawley, President of the Centennial 
Commission, and other prominent Exhibition 
officials; General Merrill, U.S.A.; officers of the 
Centennial Guard, Governor Hartranft’s staff, and 
several hundred citizens. Governor Lippitt, 
standing on the front steps of the building, was in- 
troduced by President Hawley in a few appropriate 
remarks. Governor Lippitt, in responding, ten- 
dered the thanks of his State to the Centennial 
authorities, and especially to the people of Phila- 
delphia, in making the Centennial Grounds historic 
for years and perhaps centuries to come. Many 
thousand people were afterwards welcomed by the 
Governor, and at the close of the reception the 
Gubernatorial party visited the Corliss engine, in 
Machinery Hall, and were welcomed by Commis- 
sioner Corliss. A rapid tour of the Exhibition 
buildings was afterwards made. The entire affair, 
pleasantly relieved of formalities, bore the appear- 
ance of a large and happy family reunion. 








Cheap Living. 

WE cannot altogether boast (says the Pali Mall 
Gazette) that we are better off than our fathers. 
In a “* Book of the Joint Diet, Dinner and Supper, 
and the charge thereof, for Cranmer, Latimer and 
Ridley,”’ kept by the bailiffs ot Oxford, while the 
said right reverend prelates were in the custody of 
those officers, we find in the bill for dinner, Octo- 
ber Ist, 1554, a charge of 1d. for oysters. Allow- 
ing—and the supposition is not wholly improbable 
—that my lords of London, Canterbury and Wor- 
cester each ate a dozen, oysters must have been 
cheap indeed, even after every allowance has 
been made for the depreciation of the precious 
metals in three hundred years. 








The remaining | 
items of the episcopal banquet consisted of * bread | falien trom 2,754 ounces iu 1961, aud 9,299 ounces in 
and ale,”’ 2d. ; butter, 2d.; eggs, 2d.; ling, 8d.; @ | 1862, to 885 ounces io 1873. 


piece of fresh salmon, 10d. ; wine, 3d.: “‘ cheese and 
pears,”’ 2d. ; total, 2s.6d. This was not bad for a Fri- 
day dinner in prison. Years before Parliament had 
fixed the price of beef and pork at 44d. the pound, 
and the price of veal at °4d., while, if their lordships 
could never discuss theology over a cup of Bohea, 
they could taste the purer delights of milk at three 
pints (‘‘ale measure’’) the halfpenny. But the 
golden age of good living must have been the 
reign of King Edward I.,when the Common Council 
of London deemed it necessary to fix the price of 
various articles of diet as follows: I'wo pullets, 
144d.; a partridge or two woodcocks, 1}d.; a 
fat lamb, 6d., from Christmas to Shrovetide—the 
rest of the year, 4d. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Penetration of Magnetism.—MM. Treve and Duras- 
sier, in the course of. some experiments on the action of 
acids on magnets, arrived at the conclusion that mag- 
netism, far from being confined to the surface, pene- 
trates to the very centre of the steel. 


Cape Diamonds. —It is estimated that the value of the 
diamonds found at the Cape, from March, 1867, to the 
present time, exceeds $60,000,000. About ten per cent. 
of the diamonds from this locality are of the first quality, 
fifteen per cent. of second, and twenty of third. The 
remainder are suitable for cutting, drills, and polishing 
powder. 

Health of Divers.—Mr. Siebe, the well-known diving 
engineer, states that he has observed that the work of 
the diver has often resulted in making weak-chested 
people strong and long-lived. This effect is attributed 
to the more complete oxygenation of the blood, and the 
more perfect expansion of the breathing organs, which 
result from inhaling high-pressure air. 


Pearl Cultivation.—At a recent meeting of the So- 
ciety of Acclimation of Paris, a medal of the first class 
was awarded to Lieutenant Mariot for having established 
at the Island of Arutna, one of the Paumotou Islands of 
the Oceanic group, artificial inclosures for the cultiva- 
tion of pearl-oysters, the result of the experiments so far 
made promising that the enterprise would be succesful. 


Artificial Vanilla.—Artificial vanilline, which was 
first made known about a year ago, is now in great de- 
mand as a substitute for the natural vanilla. The native 
article comes from tropical countries, while the artificial 
can be made in a very economical manner from the sap 
of pine-trees. It is said that the artificial vanilline will 
flavor ices and articles of food quite as readily as the 
product of the native bean. 


A Microscopic Watch.—A wonderful microscopic 
watch has been presented to Madame MacMahon by the 
Ecole de l’Horlogerie at Besancon. It is so small that 
to tell the hour a glass of high magnifying power is 
needed. The Duc d’Aumale was present when this 
fairy jewel was handed to the Marshal, and related how 
his ancestor, the Duc de Penthiévre, wore watches in 
his vest buttons. Moved by this family souvenir to 
give a fillip to Besancon trade, his Highness ordered a 
set of Liliputian chronometers for shirt and wrist-studs, 
which will be ready in time for the Exhibition. 


Prehistoric Germany.—The German Anthropological 
Society, which for several years past has been occupied 
with the preparatory work for an anthropological history 
of Germany, is being powerfully aided by provincial sec- 
tions. A prehistorical map of Bavaria, referring to 
cave dwellings and other discoveries of that kind, is on 
the point of being published. A craniology of the in- 
habitants of Bavaria, and a comprehensive work on the 
pre-Christian modes of burial in that country, are con- 
siderably advanced. A great mass of skulls found in 
barrows, or heaped up in Bavarian bone-houses, offers 
most valuable material for investigation. 


Busting of Iron.—It has usually been supposed that 
the rustibg of iron depends principally upon moisture 
and oxygen. It would appear, however, from Dr. Cal- 
vert’s experiments, that carbonic acid is the principal 
agent, and without this the other agencies have very 
little effect Iron does not rust at all in dry oxgen, 
and but little in moist oxygen, while it rusts very ra 
pidly in a mixture of moist carbonic acid and oxygen 
If a piece of bright iron be placed in water saturated 
with oxygen, it rusts very little; but if carbonic acid 
be present oxidation goes on so fast that a dark precipi- 
tate is produced in a very short time. It is said that 
bright iron placed.in a solution of caustic alkali does 
not rust at all The inference to be derived is, that by 
the exclusion of moist carbonic acid from contact with 
iron, rust can be readily prevented. 

The Late George Smith.—The following tribute 
appears im the London Nature of September 14th. 
“The ,,ntijely death of Mr George Smith, at the early 
age of thirty-seven, is a loss that can ill be repaired. 
Scholars can be reared and trained, but hardly more 
than once in a century can we expect a genius with the 
heaven-born gift of divining the meaning of a forgotten 
language and discovering theclue to an unknown alpha. 
bet. The marvelous instinct by which Mr. Smith ascer- 
tained the substantial sense of a passage in the Assyrian 
inscription without being always able to give a philolo- 
gical analysis of the words it contained, gave him a 
good right to the title of ‘* the intellectual picklock,”’ by 
which be was sometimes called. The pioneer of Assyrian 
research, and the decipherer of Cypriote inscriptions, 
be could be all the less spared at the present moment, 
when a key is needed to the reading of those Hamathite 
hieroglyphics to which the last discoveries he was 
destined to make bave given such an unexpected im- 
portance. 

Coal and Metal Produce of Great Britain.—The re- 
turns of the quantities and value of tbe coal and metals 
produced in the United Kingdom included in the Statis- 
tical Abstract just published bring the tables down to the 
end of 1874. In that year the quantity of coal raised 
was 125,043,257 tons, the value of which at the place of 
production was £45,849,194, or an average of 7s. 4d. 
per ton. The supply was nearly 2,000,000 tons less than 
in 1873, but it was 1,500,000 tons in excess of 1872, and 
largely above the preceding years. The quantity of pig 
iron raised in 1874 was 5,991,408 tonsas compared with 
3,712,393 tons in 1861. The yield of fine copper from 
British ores has declined toa great extent. In 1861 the 
quantity produced was 15,331 tons, the value at the 
place of production being £1,572,480, while in 1874 the 
quantity was only 4,981 tons, valued at £447,891. The 
quantity of metallic lead produced also shows a falling 
off from 65,634 tons in 1861 to 58,777 in 1874. The 
quantity of white tin produced has considerably in- 
creased. In 1861 it was 7,450 tons, and in 1874 the 
yield was 9,942 tons, an increase of 2,492 tons. The 
zinc produced in 1861 was 4,415 tons; and in 1874, 
after considerable fluctuations in the intervening years, 
it rose to 4,470 tons. The silver produced from lead 
ore ip 1861 was 569,530 ounces, and in 1868 it rose as 
high as 835,542 ounces, but in 1874 the produce was only 
509,277 ounces, The value of the other metals has 
fallen from £250,500 in 1861, to £5,450 in 1874. The 
total value of the coal and metals shows an increase 
from £34,602,853 in 1861, to £65,388,264 in 1871, the 
increase being mainly due tO the great rise in the 
produce and relative value of coal, which has even 


| served to counterba’ance the reduction under the head 
| ol British gold, the value of which in 1861 was £10,816, 


but iu IST4 only £1,54¥, the quontity produced having 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Dr. Von Butow has entirely recovered his 
health. 


Gzorce Bancrort was seventy-six years old on 
the 3d. 


Joun Bricurt has accepted the degree of LL.D. 
conferred on him by Williams College. 


Rev. Dr. D. F. Brrrie, President of Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va., died on the 25th ult. 


Tue German historian, Professor Curtius, will 
superintend the excavations at Olympia, Greece, this 
Winter. 


Tur Rev. M. Van Orden, late Presbyterian 
missionary to Brazil, has been deposed from the minis- 
try on a charge of being a slave-holder. 


Tue last issue of the Pali Mali Gazette con- 
tains a letter from Richard T. Burton, the Arabian 
traveler, suggesting that George Smith, the Orientalist, 
was poisoned. 


Mr. Tuomas Baitey ALpricu, the poet, 
dwells in a village about twenty miles from Boston, 
possessing the most musical, most melancholy name of 
Ponkafrog, and surrounded by much good fishing. 


Tue Earl of Leven and Melville, a Scottish 
nobleman and representative peer, whose death was an- 
nounced on the 2d, was the Dean of the House of 
Lords, He was born in 1786, and was consequently 
ninety years of age. 


Mx. Groner Witcox, who for some years past 
had been managing the chief society newspapers in 
Washington and Saratoga, died on the 2d in New York. 
Mr. Wilcox was born in Troy, N. Y., in 1837, and 
graduated from one of our leading colleges. 


Murap Errenpt, the Turkish Charge d’ Affaires 
at Dresden, a man well-known and much liked ip Dres- 
den society, has just brought out a play, written in 
German, ‘‘ Mirabeau,”? which has been acted at Prague 
with great and, as the German journals assert, well- 
merited success. 


Fatuer Becxx, the General of the Society of 
Jesus, whom some have regarded as the possible successor 
to Pope Pius, was born at Sichem, Belgium, February 8th, 
1795. His father, a poor grocer, died when his sun was 
very young, and his mother had to sew and wash to 
bring up her five sons, of whom the General was the 
oldest. 


Tue Ontario Government has appointed Pro- 
fessor Daniel Wilson, of University College, Toronto, to 
examine the lately found remains supposed to be those 
of the Indian chief Tecumseh, and to give his opinion 
as to whether or not they really are those of the great 
chief. If they are, they will be given burial beside those 
of Brock at Niagara. 


Proressor Joun D. Runxuez, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed, by the Secretaries of the United States Navy and 
Treasury, chairman of the Commission created June 
2d, 1873, ‘‘ to make such experiments and collect such 
information as may be useful and important to guard 
against the bursting of steam-boilers. 


Sir Isaac Newron is represented at the pre- 
sent time by the Earl of Portsmouth, one of whose an- 
cestors married a grand-niece of the philosopher. A 
large number of Newton’s manuscripts are in the 
possession of the earl’s family, and such of these, it is 
stated, as are of purely scientific interest, are to be pre- 
sented to the University of Cambridge. 


CaRDINAL ANTONELLI, who is supposed to be 
dying, is worth 20,000,000 francs, besides objects of art to 
the extent of a further 1,500,000. He possesses one of 
the finest collections of precious stones in Europe, in- 
cluding diamonds of purest water, emeralds unexcelled, 
and pearls and turquoises of great size. He has several 
nephews, but it is asserted that much of bis wealth wil 
be given to the Pope. 


MADAME FRANCELINE RicHArD; who has just 
passed so brilliant an examination for the degree of 
M D., basa history in which there is some romance, 
Three years ago, when a simple bachelor of medicine, 
and vainly waiting for patients, she was suddenly called 
to attend a sick man, he was a medical student; she 
cared for bim with attention, brought him successfully 
through his illness, he had previously admired her 
examination before the Faculty, and when he was quite 
recovered be married her. They have two children, and 
their patients have so increased that each practitioner 
bas a carriage. 


THE now Sultan is a man of a prudent and 
saving turn Hitherto the Court kitchen has pro- 
vided the countless retainers of the household with 
provisions, which they were allowed to take to their 
homes. In Abdul-Aziz’s time his kitchen cost more 
than $200,000 a month. Abdul-Hamid has changed all 
that; the cost bas been reduced one-half, simply by an 
order that no provisions shall be carried home by the 
attendants, who will be furnished with plentiful re- 
pasts in the palace. The Sultan has also reduced the 
ridiculously profuse exp nses of his adopted mother, 
tbus making a saving of $750,900 a year. 


Feprvary 12th, 1877, is Darwin’s sixty-ninth 
birthday, It is proposed in Germany ’.e give him on 
that day an album containing the photography of all his 
admirers and disciples who wish thus to have thetnselves 
enrolled, with name, station and residence beside each. 
The album ts to be a work of art. The first page is to 
have a dedication in German, with pictorial decoration 
by Scheuren, the Diisseldorf painter. Rade, the Super- 
intendent of the Zoological Section of the Westphalian 
Association for Science and Art at Minster, and Profes-. 
sor Haeckel; the celebrated Darwinian of Jena, have 
charge of the preparation of this testimonial. 


MarsHat MacMauon has just received the 
Order of San Marino, and promises to soon rival in the 
number of his deccrations Leopold I. himself. He has the 
grand crosses of the Legion, of St. Maurice and St. 
Lazarus, of St. Etienne, of the Order of Christ, of 
Charles IIL, and of the Lion of the Netherlands, and 
wears the Orders of the Medjidie and Sun and Lion of 
Persia. He is also a Knight of the Bath, of the Black 
Eagle, of the Golden Fleece, and the Annonciade, etc. 
He has, in fine, so many orders, that he cannot wear 
them all, and in giving audiences resorts to the quasi- 
royal custom of wearing the decoration of the sovereign 
whose representative he receives. One French decora- 
tion he always carries—the military medal. ; 


Tue Established Church of England counts 
13,054 ecclesiastics, of whom 6,752 receive an annual 
sum of £200 to £500 ; 1,882 an average of £772, and 9 
£2,000. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the primate, 
receives £15,000 ; the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of London £10,000 each, and the Bishop ot 
Durham £8,000. In France the State gives 31,349,000 
francs to 30,992 acting priests in the republic, 633,100 
francs to 334 in Algeria, and 175,550 francs to 9,279 
vicars. The Cardinal- Archbishop of Paris receives 60,000 
francs annually ; the Archbishops of Bordeaux, Rouen, 
Cambrai, Rennos, and Algiers each 30,000 francs ; 
twelve other archbishops 20,000 francs each, and the 
sixty-nine Bishops of France aud Algeria each 15,000 
francs. A sum of 92.000 francs is, moreover, allowed 
to the episcopacy for the expense of diocesan visita 
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1, Cape of Good Hope. 
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Alteration of the Lateran Church by the Pope. 

No ONE has ever been to Rome without gazing in 
admiration upon the beauty of the grand mosaic 
which covers the vault, the upper portion of the 
wall, and lines, the windows of the apse of the 
great Basilica of St. John Lateran. Ina few days 
that mosaic will be lying upon the ground, either 
in a quantity of numbered pieces or a more or less 
irreparable mass of rubbish, according to the pro- 
cess of detaching it from the wall may be success- 
fulor not. And who can tell? This operation carried 
out, the apse itself is to be leveled with the ground, 
in order that the Basilican plan may be converted 
into that of a Latin cross, by the construction of 
the upper limb, which the clerical papers describe 
as having been hitherto wanting, as being required 
to give sufficient space for the proper celebration 
of religious ceremonies, and necessary to the deco- 
rum of the Mater et Caput of all the churches, 

From many points of view the mosaic is one of 
the most important in Rome. It forms the only 
connecting link between the works of earlier date 
and those in the tribunes of Sta. Maria Maggiore, 
St. Clemente, and Sta. Maria in Trastevere, while 
at the same time it affords example of different pe- 
riods of workmanship harmoniously blended toge- 
ther. Inthe upper third is the miraculous head 
of the Saviour on a deep blue groundwork sur- 
rounded by angels, and this part is believed to 
date from the time of Leo I. It is probable that 
the lower portion was destroyed during one of the 
fires, and replaced with that we now see represent- 
ing the figures of the Virgin, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. 
John the Baptist, St. John the Evangelist, and St. 
Andrew, standing three on each side of a great jew- 
eled cross. Again it was injured, and repaired by 
Jacobus Torriti, the master who wrought that in 
the apse of Sta. Maria Maggiore, and who intro- 
duced the smaller figures of St. Francis, St. An- 
thony, and Pope Nicholas IV., placing at the same 
time his own name in the left-hand corner. Then, 
between the windows, are nine grand Prophets, the 
work of another Jacobus, in all probability the 
monk who in 1225 made the mosaic in the tribune 
adjoining the Baptistery of St. Giovanni at Flor- 
ence. 

But, even supposing that the mosaic should pass 
with comparative safety through the imminent 
danger of utter destruction to which it is about to 
be subjected, and finally reappear in no very dif- 
ferent state on the niche to be built at the head of 
the Latin cross, yet the ‘“‘improvements”’ to be 
made will entirely destroy all that remains of the 
Basilican character of jhe edifice. Although in 
Panciroli’s days it was great part no longer the 
same that had been erected by Constantine, it re- 
tained its original form, and the nave was divided 
from the double aisles on each side by lines of 
columns. These were buried in pairs within the 
clumsy pilasters substituted in 1650 by Bonomino 
by order of Innocent X. Then Clement XII., nearly 
a century later, continued the ‘ improvements,” 
and the old front, with its portico and frescoes 
by Giotto, gave place to the actual facade, in what 
was considered the better taste of the period. But 
the apse, with its grand mosaic, remained, and the 
Basilican plan was, in the main, preserved until 
now, when Pius IX. has resolved to complete the 
transformation by giving the church the “‘ better ’”’ 
form of a Latin cross, with big statues in two great 
pilasters on each side of the upper limb, like those 
in the nave, so that henceforth the mother and 
head of all the churches will bear no more resem- 
blance to its original form, or to the edifice in 
which the Christians of early centuries worshiped, 
than does the Roman religion of the present day to 
the solemnity of the simp!er faith they followed. 

Pius IX. has undertaken to bear the expense of 
this, which will amount to about 5,000,000 francs, 





FUN. 


THE new bonnet is to be distinguished from the 
old one by a much higher crown—and price, 


WHAT this country really needs isn’t so much re- 
form as it is a new style of pants that won't bag in 
the knees, 

SEND a check to Mr. Moody and he will return it, 
with thanks. Mr. Moody greatly resembles some 
banks we know of. . 

QUOTING poetry and repeating Shakespeare, don't 
possess half the attractions to win a wife that a 
quart of warm roasted peanuts do. 


THE statue of the great French liberator is criti- 
cised as ‘‘too grave.’’ Well, he’s dead. You 
couldn’t expect him to be laughing yet. 


THE editor who always ‘got his paper out on 
time’’ has been sold out by the sheriff. His 
creditors said they couldn’t live on ‘ time,’’ 


IT is astonishing how many moral men there are 
who are ignorant of the fact that there are places 
.aside from barrooms where cigars are sold. 


SAID a young doctor to a lady patient: ‘You 
‘must take exercise for your health, my déar. ‘ All 
right,’’ said she; ‘I'll Jump at the first offer.”’ 
“They were married about six months afterwards, 


A GUSHING but ungrammatical editor says: ‘* We 
‘have received a basket of fine grapes from our 
friend ——, for which he will please accept our 
«<ompliments, some of which are nearly one inch 
in diameter. 


A LARGE Centennial party who visited the White 
House the other day asked to be shown in the 
kitchen. Upon being told that it.was private, a 
shrill-voiced female exclaimed, ‘‘I guess it belongs 
to the United States, don’tit?’’ Wait, till she gets 
a vote. 

A GENTLEMAN had a board. put up on a part of 
his land on which was written: ‘‘I will give this 
field to any one who is really contented ;’’ and when 
an applicant came, he asked, ‘‘ Are you contented?” 
The general answer was, “I am ;’’ and his reply 
invariably was, ‘‘ Then what do you want with my 
fleld?”’ 

‘I SYMPHATHIZE sincerely with your grief,”’ said 
a French lady to a recently. widowed friend, ‘to 
lose such a husband as yours.”’ ‘Ah, yes, he was 
very good, And then, you see, such a misfortune 
is always great, for one knows what kind of a hus- 
band one has lost, but can not tell what kind ofa 
man one will find to succeed him.”’ 


IN A VILLAGE nota hundred miles from Cork, a 
medical gentleman was disturbed by repeated tap- 
pings at his door, and on getting up, found a labor- 
ing man soliciting his immediate attendance for his 
wife. ‘‘ Have you been long here ?’”’ asked the doc- 
tor. ‘Indade I have,’’ answered Pat. ‘But why 
didn’t you ring the night-bell ?”” ‘Och, because I 
was afraid of disturbing your honor.”’ 


THE EXTENSIVE authority of parents under the 
Chinese laws is well known. A Chinaman of forty 
years, mother flogged him every day, 
shed tears in the company of one of his friends. 
“ Why do you pine was asked. “Alas, things 
are not as they to be!’”’ answered the devoted 
son. ‘ The poor old woman’s arm grows feebler 
every day!” 

MR. WILLAAM M. Evarts owns a very handsome 
farm in Vermont, which is famous for its pork and 
beans. The other day, Mr. Evarts sent some par- 
ticularly fine cured pork and also a copy of his 
Centennial oration to Mr. Bancroft, of Newport. 
The historian, who is fonder of eating other 
people’s pork than reading other people's histori- 
cal essays, sent back a letter of thanks, in which 
the two gifts were rather clumsily “tumbled to- 
gether,’ to which letter Mr. Evarts instantly replied 
in a charmingly caustic little note congratulating 
himself that so good a judge should find such plea- 
sure “in the products of my pen,”’ 





Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Ingorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bono St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1.50 per bottle. 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are used and 
indorsed. by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Grocers and 
the first families in the country. 

Visitors to the International Exposition 
at Philadelphia should not fail to see the ‘‘ Fisher Re- 
frigerator,” now on exhibition and in operation at K 11 
Agricultural Hall. Address, J. Hyde Fisher, P. O, Box 
170, Chicago, Ill. 

Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Stregt, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antuony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Framea, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a spevialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


One of the busiest and most industrious of men 
on the Centennial Grounds is Mr. Robert M. Floyd, who 
is in charge of Messrs. Hecker Bro’s. Exhibit in 
Agricultural Hall. Mr. Floyd seems to be happiest when 
most busily engaged, and is at all times ready to impart 
the desired information to the eager throng which con- 
tinually surrounds the exhibits of our well-known 
New York flour-dealers. 

We Take Pleasure in informing our readers 
that Mr. Waldstein, of 545 Broadway, the celebrated 
optician, has received the Medal and Honor at the 
Centennial Exhibition for the best Open, Field and Tour- 
ists’ Glasses made in this country. As Mr. Waldstein 
was the only American exhibitor of such goods at the 
Exhibition, the honor conferred is so much the higher 
and more valuable. Having been over a quarter of a 
century established in this business, Mr. Waldstein is 
acknowledged to be the best in the business, as well as 
most reliable. 

Ladies, by the use of our Magic Tints and Compounds, 
can change or renew the color of their Dresses, restore 
to freshness and brilliancy faded Silks, Merinos, Alpacas, 
Neckties, Ribbons, etc. ; impart to washing-goods, such 
as Muslins, Cambrics, Lawns, etc., new and lovely 
shades, renew or change them at pleasure with little 
trouble, in a short space of time, at the cost of a few 
cents. Circular sent, with samples and: particulars. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL Works, 66 Cortlandt Street, New 
York. Box 3,139, P.O. 

St. Omer Hotel and Restaurant, — This 
hotel, newly refitted and refurnished throughout, offers 
unusual inducements to the transient and traveling pub- 
lic, Situated at Nos. 384 and 386 6th Avenue, near 23d 
St., adjoining the Masonic Temple, its location is central 
and unsurpassed, Prices moderate; rooms ranging from 
$1 per day and upwards. The restaurant, attached to the 
hotel, supplies a want long needed fon 6th Avenue, viz.: 
a first-class restaurant, an important feature of which is 
a table dhote dinner, from 5 to 8 o’clock, for the mod- 
erate price of 75 cents. 

The Centennial Awards—“ Foolish 
Bombast.” 

There is positively no ground whatever for the 
ridiculous and contradictory claims put forth by some 
of the sewiing-machine companies, that their particular 
machines have received higher honors than others. The 
awards are all of the same grade, and no exhibit is pro- 
nounced best of its class. The Judges’ reports, not yet 
published, will give the special merits of each exhibit. 
The Willcox & Gibbs new automatic machine has taken 
all the honors obtainable. 


WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success. TWO to SIX Boxes are generally suffi- 
cient to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. 0. Box 2430. 














PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funke, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 Jobn St., 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 








ABYSSINIAN 
GOLD JEWELRY. 


THE GENTS’ JEWELRY CASKET contains one set 
Sleeve Buttons, one Heavy Vest Chain, one Collar Button, 
one set of Shirt Studs, one very Heavy Ring, one Bosom 
Pin. Every article is manufactured of Solid Abyssinian 
Gold. This Casket will be sent by mail on receipt of 
50 cents. Three Tickets, $1.25. Address all orders to 


WOOD & SCOTT, Box 3,708, New York. 


Correspondence invited. Send for Estimates 
Agents Wanted, 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a lifetime, and save the 
expense of a new roof every 10 or 15 years? Jt can be 
done. If you use Slate Paint, it will not only resist the 
effects of water and wind, but shield you from Fire. 


OLD ROOFS. 

Protect your buildings by using Slate Paint, which 
neither cracks in Winter nor runs in Summer. Old 
shingle roofs can be painted, looking much better, and 
lasting longer than new shingles without the paint, for 
one-fourth the cost of re-shingling. On decayed shingles 
it fills up the holes and pores, and gives a new substantial 
roof that lasts for years. Curled or warped shingles it 
brings to their places, and keeps them there. This paint 
requires mo heating, is applied with a brush, and very 
or tal. It is chocolate color when first applied, but 
changes to a uniform slate color, and is, to all intents 
and purposes, slate, 


ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS, 
the red color is the best paint in the world for durability. 
It has a heavy body, is easily applied, expands by heat, 
contracts by cold, dries slow, and never cracks nor scales. 
One coat equals 4 of any other. 


FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 

Mills, foundries, factories and dwellings a specialty. 
Materials complete for a new steep or flat Roof or Rubber 
Roofing cost but about half the price of re-shingling. 
For private houses, barns and buildings of all descrip- 
tions it is far superior to any other roofing in the wor! 
for convenience in laying, and bi the or tal 
appearance, durability, and fire-proof qualities tin 
at one-third the cost, No Tar on Gravel Used. ; 

‘* How to save re-shingling—stop leaks effectuall 
cheaply in roofs of all kinds,” a 100-page book 6. 
Write to-day; mention Lester's ILLUstRaTED NEws- 
PAPER. 


New York Slate Roofing Co., Limited. 
Roofing Contractors, Philadelphia, and 8 Cedar St., N.Y, 

















MILLINERY. 
AT. Stewart & bo. 


ARE NOW MAKING a SPECIAL and GRAND 
DISPLAY of 
French Hats and Bonnets, 


TRIMMED and UNTRIMMED, FROM THE 
MOST CELEBRATED ARTISTS ; also, 


Domestic Hats and Bonnets, 


THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, in ALL the 
NEWEST SHAPES and STYLES. 





French and Domestic Felt Hats, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


—_—— 


Ostrich Plumes and Tips. 


Fancy Feathers and Ornaments, 
ALSO a VERY FINE DISPLAY of 


French Flowers and 
Bridal Wreaths, 


WHICH WILL be OFFERED at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES. 


Mourning Hats and Bonnets 
A SPECIALTY, MADE TO ORDER at SHORT 
NOTICE. 


Broadway, 4th hei 9th & 10th Sts. 


COFFEES & SPICES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK & CHINA TEA CO., 


77, 79 & 81 Vesey Street, 
opp. Washington Market, 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’rs. 
All orders will meet prompt attention. 








Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 
on the smoothest face (without injury} in 21 
days in every case, or money cheertu ly re- 


d. ts per package, postpaid; 3 for 
) Wee. aw. JONES, ‘Kshiand. Mass. 


AGENTS 








ILL. CATALOGUE OF ARTICLES FOR 


Free. BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Mass. 
35 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free, Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 


NO 
MONEY 








We will start you in a business you can 
make $50 a week without capital; easy and 
respectable for either sex. Agents’ Supply 
Co., 261 Bowery, N. Y. 


A 6-Inch Constant Ventilator, $1. 
Propels in a gentle wind 50 cubic feet of 
air per minute. The celebrated Hatters, 
Dunlap & Co., write, ‘‘ Your Ventilators 
have come a necessity.” 1e well- 
known Mr. Maillard, under Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, says, ‘‘We think highly of your 
Constant Ventilators for preventing steam 
and frost on show windows, and also for supplying pure 
air without draughts.” Sent by express, on receipt of 
above amount, or 4 mail for $1.10. 

Address, 8, LESLIE. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


FLOWERS ! EVER BEAUTIFUL. 
W. C. WILSON’S, 
45 West 14th 8t., N. ¥., between Sth & 6th Aves, 


Floral Designs and Decorations tastefully arranged. 
Choice assortment of Plants, Seeds, Bulbs, and Florists 
Fancy Articles. 


Lygodium Palmatum, or Hartford Fern. 

This is by far the most elegant and useful vine known 
for the vecoration of Picture Frames, Pier Glasses, Stat- 
uary, Light Wall-papers, Lace Curtains, etc., retaining 
its natural green in the most heated apartments through 
the whole Winter. May be had at $1.25 per book of 25; 
or 50 for $2.50; or $5 for 100 strings, securely packed 
and expressed to any distance on receipt of the amount. 
Green, unpressed, $1.50 per 100. Catalogues of Plants 
furnished on application, Greenh and Gardens, 
Astoria, Long Island, 


"The Pirate Slave; 
OR, 
THE BOY IN CHAINS. 
A NEW AND STIRRING STORY OF THE SEA. 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 
Will begin in No. 524 of 
Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ & GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


It will be the most absorbing story that the young 
folks have ever had, full of interest 
and action. 

















VISITING CARDS in a nice case, 25 cents. 
Samples, 3 cents. Agents wanted. 8S. E. Foss 
& Co., Campello, Mass. 





OPENING OF 


Fall and Winter 
DRESS GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have now open the finest selection of 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH FABRICS, 


Containing many new and novel effects introduced this 
season, consisting of 


Silk, Silk and Wool Damasse, Matelasse, 
Brocades, 
Embossed, Plain’ Oolored, and Black Velvets. 
Black, Fancy and Plain Colored 


SILKS, 
All Wool, Silk Wool and Camels’ Hair 


DRESS COODS, 


Adapted for STREET and HOUSE WEAR. 
The Leading Styles of 


RICH LACES, 


in Great Varicty. 


EMBROIDERIES, 


oO 


Paris & Hamburg Manufacture. 


HANDKERCHIEF, 


EMBROIDERED, INITIALED, 
MSTITCHED, COLORED BORDERED, 


HE 
PLAIN AND FANCY SILK, etc., of every description. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


A large and choice selection suitable for Light and Deep 
Mourning. COLLARS AND CUFFS, SETS, 
VAILS, RUCHINGS, Etc. 


THE FINEST STOCK OF 


INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS 


in the market, and at PRICES far below those 
offered in many years. 














Cashmere, Paisley, 
Persian and All Wool 


PLAID AND STRIPED SHAWLS. 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods 
DEPARTMENT, 


Complete in every requisite for Day and Evening Toilet, 


PLAIN and EMBROIDERED BOSOMS, COLLARS 
AND CUFFS, ready made and to order. 


GLOVES, 
KID, **‘GANTS DE SUEDE,” DOGSKIN, CASTOR, AND 
FABRICS of every description. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


of the best manufacture. 

















FRENCH, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
RAIN AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 


CLOTHS, 


Suitings, Overcoatings, 
Cloakings, Waterproofs Etc. 
The finest stock to be found in the city. 


HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY LINENS, 
DAMASK CLOTHS AND NAPKINS, 
TOWELS, TOWELINGS. 


WHITH GOODS, 


ETC., ETO. 
ARCTIC AND EIDER DOWN QUILTS, 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, 
SPREADS AND COMFORTABLES. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


MADAME C. MEARS, 


ASSISTED BY MLLE. L. SEE, 
No, 222 Madison Avenue, New York. 
English, French and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children. Reopens Wednesday, 
September 27th, 1876. 
Private classes in French and German every day for 
Ladies who have finished their school education. 

















EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS made to measure, the 
VERY BEST, 6 for $9. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 
the VERY BEST, 6 for $7. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
KEEP MANF’G CO., 165 & 167 Mercer St., N. Y. 


PHELPS, DODGE & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 














|CENTENNIAL VISITORS 


WILL FIND THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Fine Watches, Jewelry, 
Sterling Silver & Plated Ware 


AT THE POPULAR & LOW-PRICED JEWELRY HOUSE OF 


J. H. JOHNSON, 


150 BOWERY, corner Broome Street, New York. 


ty 
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Traveler’s Guide. 
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Centennial Headquarters, 





ATLAS HOTEL, 


FIFTY-SECOND ST. & ELM AVENUE. 


Ninety yards to the West Ticket En- 
trance to the Exposition. Accommodations 
for 5,000 guests. 

Lodgings per day 75 cents and $1. 

Restaurant first-class only. 

Meals 25 cents and upwards to order. 

Board and Lodging on American plan, 
$2.50 D per ‘day. 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, $4 and’ $4.50 per day, Elegant Accommodations. 


Grand Central Hotel, 

Broadway, New York. The largest and finest hotel in 
the city. Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the 
Grand Central offers every convenience and luxury be- 
longing to its high position among first-class hotels. Mid- 
way between up-town and down-town hotels, it also offers 
the best advantages in location. Terms, $3, $3.50, and 
$4 per day, according to location of floor. H. L. POWERS, 
Proprietor. 


$600,000 IN GIFTS! 


NINETY DAYS’ POSTPONEMENT OF THE 


KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION CO. 


FOR A FULL DRAWING. 
DRAWING POSITIVELY 


Thursday, November 30th, 


OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


A Fortune for only $12. 


THE KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION CO., 
Authorized by special act of the Kentucky Legislature, 
for the benefit of the Public Schools of Frank- 
fort, will have the first of their series of Grand Draw- 
ings at Major Hall, in the City of Frankfort, 
Ky., Thursday, Nov. 30th, 1876, on which occasion they 
will distribute to the ticket- holders the immense sum of 


$600,000 


Thos. P. Porter, ex-Gov. Ky., Gen. Manager. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 




















One Grand Cash Gift........ panseneee $100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ ccooe «680,000 
One Grand Cash Gift......... as¢ees ee 25,000 


One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift.. 
One Grand Cash Gilt " 
50 Cash Gifts of $1,000 each.... 50,000 

100 Cash Giftsof 500each.... 50,000 





100 Cash Giftsof 400each.... 40,000 
100 Cash Gifts of 300 each.... 30,000 
200 CashGiftsef 200each.... 40,000 
600 Cash Gifts of 100 each,.... 60,000 
10,000 Cash Gifts of 12 each.... 120,000 
Total, 11,156 Gifts, All Cash.... 600,000 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 

Whole Tickets. $12; Halves, $6; Quarters, $3; 9 
Tickets, $100; 274 Z Tickets, $300; 4634 Tickets, $500; 

3% Tickets, $1, 000; 100,000 Tickets at $12 eaeh. 

The Hon. E. H. Taylor, Mayor of Frankfort, the entire 
Board of City Councilmen, the Hon. Alvin Duvall, late 
Chief Justice of Kentucky, and other distinguished 
citizens, together with such other disinterested persons 
as the ticket-holders present may designate, will super- 
intend the drawing. 

The payments of gifts to owners of prize tickets is as- 
sured. A bond, with heavy penalty and approved 
security, has been executed to the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, which is now on record in Clerk’s Office of 
County Court at Frankfort, subject to inspection of any 
one. This is a new feature, and will absolutely secure 
the payment of gifts. 

Remittances can be made by Express, Draft, Post Office 
Money Order or Registered Letter, made payable to 
Kentucky Cash Distribution Company. 

Allcommunications, orders for Tickets and applications 
for Agencies, should be addressed to 

HON, THOS. P. PORTER, Gen’l Manager, 
Or to Frankfort, Ky. 


G. W. BARROW & CO., Gen’l Eastern Agts., 
710 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOUR Ov PRINTINC! 
PRINTING PRESS. 





©r Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man. 
ufacturers, Merchants, and others itis 
the BEST ever invented. 500 in use. 
Ay reat wos from m $6.00 to $150. 
oD Oo. 


deslenin Giktodeo? Beta) Material, 
lealers in a of Pr oe n aterla 
_SendstampforCatalogue) 49 Fedoval SoBe nm 


EMPIRE LAUN DRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 
* Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Cramb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 
Goods Calied for and Delivered. 








. LANGELL’S S AST HMA & GATARRH REMEDY. 


OQ per box. A 
> Apple Creeks one. 








fae r RESSLATION: 


The best, cheapest, heaviest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use, Send 
10 cents-for Illustrated Catalogue to 
Ww. YT. BHawaras, 
36 Cuurcn Sr., N. Y. 
Presses from $1.50 to $350, 





AMATEUR WORKERS 


Can find everything they desire 
IN 


RARE 2 FANCY WOODS 


And Four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged Catalogue and 
Price-list (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th to 6th St., E. R., N.Y. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Next Drawing, October (6th. 





NEW SCHEME. 
Fanaa R Me o6cccccccccentccsees $200,000 
1 Prize of...... Bede aecigceccangeedesae 100,000 
Po Se eee 50,000 


1 Prize of $25,000 and 1 Prize of $10,000 
2 ae a of each $5,000, and 30 Prizes of each 
$1,000, and 648 other Prizes. 
Wholes, $40: Halves, $20 ; Quarters, $10 ; Fifths, $8; 
— $4; Twentieths, $2. Full explanatory circulars 


THEODORE ZSCHOCH, 116 Nassau St, N. Y. 


COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 


All who would have feet free from 
corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort, 
Shoes made on our lasts, modele 
from nature—an essentially differ- 
ent sty |e—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the foot 
evenly, giving 
wae elasticity in walk- 

ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and ‘clumsiest feet. 


EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
81 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y. 


NAME neatly printed on 50 Bristol Cards 
R:: 10cts. 50 Assorted, (no two alike, ]30c. Agents 
outfit 25c, Clinton Bros, Clintonv' ille, Ct 


28 Extra Fine Mixed Cards. , with . name, 10 cents, 
post paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 


















RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Strect. 


ESE BATHS are the largest and most plete in 


_ Agents Wanted. 


T Pays te sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms free. @G. A. Haresr & BRo., Cleveland, 0. 


A MONTH. Outfit worth h$it free to > Agents. Excel. 
Man. Co., 151 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 








the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect: the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 


The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discpppfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAYS, 
9 A.M. tol P. M. 
PORTABILI ’ 
power in FIELD, lnint: TOURISTS’, 
and genera! out door day "and night double per: 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest transpa- 
i rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the distressing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 


sent by inclosing stamp. EMMONS, OCULISTS OP- 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N 


COLT’S NEW MODEL 
7-Shot Revolver. Weight 7 
oz. ; shoots 22 long or short 
cartridge, and warranted. 

Price $5.00; also a 7-shot 
Revolver, full Nickel. plated, 

$3.50. Either of the above sent by mail gn receipt of 
price, or C.0.D._ Seni 10 cts. fer 80-page Catalogue of 
Guns, Pistols, Fishing-Tackle, Base-ball and Sporting 
Goods. FISH &: IMPSON, 182 Nassau St., N.Y. 


SA. MAN. TEE the WizaRp OF THE ORIENT, 

e will send a photograph of 
your destined husband or wife on receipt of 35 cts. A 
written-out destiny, comprising all past and future 
events, furnished for $2.50. Advice in reference to lost 
friends, property, love or business, given for $1. He 
relies entirely on the wonderful Art of Magicology, or 
Second Sight, and is invariably correct. Send photo- 
graph or lock of hair. Address, R. SamanTEs, P.O. Box 
456, San Francisco, Cal. 


MONDAYS, from 








combined qith cna 
OPERA, 

















1 Gents’ and Boys’ sizes. 
ance and for time to Gold Watches. 
at one-tenth the cost of Gold. 





Imitation Gold Watches, Chains and Jewelry. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold. Prices, $15, $20 and $25 each. 


Ladies’, 


Patent Levers, Hunting Cases and Chronometer B: alance, equal in appear- 
Cc hains from $2 to $12 each. 
; Goods sent C. 0, D. by express; 
= Send postal order and we will send the goods free of expense. 

cular, Address, COLLINS? METAL WA'ITCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York City. 


All the latest sty les of jewelry 
by ordering six you get one free. 
Send stamp for our Illustrated Cir- 





HOR OC 


Bismarck: An Historical Study. 

The Toilet of a Spanish Gypsy. 

Pigtails. 

The Raven’s Voice. 

A Boul or Cheese Tree in Senegal. 

A Russian Cook of the Old Faith. 

Hang up oa Harp; He'll Wake No More. By Eliza 
Coo! 


By A. H. Guernsey 


On the oe a 

Canadian Travelers Lost in the Snow. 

Algiers and Algeria. By Thomas W. Knox. 

Robespierre: a Psychological Problem. By Henry Bar- 
ton Baker. 

The Pirate of the Lower Saranac. By Alfred B. Strect. 

Mrs. Myrton’s Murderer. 

The Theinkirche at Prague. 

The Stolen Deeds, 

The Washington Eagle, or Aerial Garroters. 

Silk in the United States, 

The Wealth of Brazil. 

The Age of a Pyramid. 

Day and Night. By Amanda T. Jones. 

Samoan and Chinook Head-flattening. 

‘*A Woman’s War.’’ By the Author of ‘“‘Repented at 
Leisure,”’ 


Bismarck : An Historical Study. Otto Edward Leopold, 
Prince Bismarck-Schénhausen. 

The Chamber of Deputies in Berlin. 

Varzin, Residence of Prince Bismarck. 

The King of Prussia Opening the North German Parlia- 
ment in 1867. 

Prince Bismarck in a Council of the Empire. 

The Religious Question in the Imperial Reichstadt. 

Count Von Arnim, the Opponent of Bismarck. 

‘rhe Great Statesman in his Study. 

Map of Prussia and the new German Empire, showing 
Prussia’s Acquisitions under the statesmanship of 
Bismarck. 


The Spanish Gypsy Girl’s Toilet. By G. Doré. 
Pigtails. 
The Reader. From a Painting by Toulmouche. 


The Raven’s Voice. 

A Boul or Cheese Tree, near the French Post of Thies, in 
Senegal. 

A Russian Cook of the Old Faith. 

Hang Up His Harp, He’ll Wake No More. 

Canadian Travelers Lost in the Snow. 

Algiers and Algeria : Arrival of a New Archbishop in 1867; 
View of Algiers ; Moorish Woman of Algiers; A 
Cadi Testifying before the French Authorities after 
the Revolt in 1871—Algerine Cork-cutter and Jew- 
eler, ; Algerine Types ; Shopping in Algiers; A 
Moorish Wedding in Algiers ; Arab Dancers ; Negro 
Musicians at Algiers ; Arab Fire-Eaters ; Arab Re- 
ligious Mendicants, with Tame Lion, Visiting the 
Cities ; People Trying to Frighten off Locusts by 
Noise ; Fire in an Algerian Forest ; lnundation of 
the Plain of Relizane in 1867 ; Rebels Defeated by 
the French in 1872; General Lallemant's Troops 
Encamped at Tizi Boiron ; French Troops in a Rain- 
storm ; French Emigrants from Alsace Arriving in 
Algiers. 

Robespierre : Danton in the Tribune ; A Noyade during 
the French Revolution ; The Procession of the God- 
dess of Reason ; Execution of Robespierre and his 
Associates. 

The Pirate of the Lower Saranac. 


at once a circulation seldom attained in veara. 








THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 


Frank Leslie's 


POPULAR MONTHLY, 


SI TOBER, 


Excellent, Attractive and Cheap, is now ready with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


The Giant Tortoise. 

A Hairbreadth Escape at Sea. 

The Artilleryman and the Elephant. 

A Double Tragedy. An Actor’s Story. 

Gavaroni. 

Tobacco Pipes. 

Mrs. Smith. 

The Electric Eel. 

Terrible Punishments. The Peine Forte at Dure, 

The Three Magic Wells. 

A Glimpse at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Southern Scenes. 

A Boy’s Adventures in the Olden Time. 

The Two Children in Black. 

Wild Boar Hunting. 

My Duel. 

Memorable Women of America—Jane McCrea, 

The Power of Music. 

The Leaf Insect, or Walking Leaf. 

Migrations of Birds and Insects. 

Wanderings of a Grain of Sand. 

The History, Preparation, Properties, and Uses of Zinc. 
By Professor C. A. Joy. 

Recent Progress in Science. 

Entertaining Column. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Mrs. Myrton’s Murderer. 

The Theinkirche at Prague. 

The Stolen Deeds. 

The Washington Eagle, 

Day and Night. 

A Chinook Head-flattening Machine, 

The Puzzled Village Doctor. 

The Little Truants. 

The Giant Tortoise, 

A Hairbreadth Escape at Sea 

The Artilleryman and the Elephant. 

A Double Tragedy. 

The Street Sweep of Paris, 

The Electric Eel. 

Mrs. Smith. 

Terrible Punishment—Mrs, Clitheroe Suffering the Peine 
Forte et Dure. 

The Three Magic Wells. 

A Glimpse at the Cape of Good Hope : The Market at 
Capetown ; A Farmhouse near the Cape ; Simon’s 
Bay ; Poort, a Gorge in Table Mountain ; ; Light- 
House Hill; A Dutch Farmhouse near Worcester ; 
Roman Rocks Lighthouse, 

Southern Scenes: Fisherman's Hut on the Edisto River ; 
Shooting Hogs. 

A Boy’s Adventure in the Olden Time, 

How the Good Old Clock went Wrong. 

The Two Children in B'ack. 

Wild Boar Hunting, 

My Duel. 

The Power of Music: The Child; the Assassin, 

The Murder of Jane McCrea, 

The Leaf Insect, or Walking Leaf. 

The History and Uses of Zinc: Belgian Furnaces for Re- 
duction of Zinc—Silesian Zinc Furnace; Silesian 
Furnace; Zinc Muffler; Furnace for Manufacture 
of Zinc-white; Iron Wire Basket for Burning Zinc; 
Gold Extraction by Zinc; Process of Granulating 
Zinc; Zinc Chimney Pots; Tree of Saturn; Brass 
Furnace. 

The Pleasant Evening Hour. 

The Quiet Cloister—-Monks at Study. 


By Gavarni. 


This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excelient reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


The “POPULAR MONTHLY ” can be found at all news-depots, 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations. Price onl 20 Cents. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street. New York City. 








a Week to Agents Samples FREE. 
P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





If you want the best selling article 


$55 2 $77 
in the world and a solid gold pat- 


AG F NTS ent lever watch, free of cost, write 
at once to J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, N. Y. 

A WEEK to Agents, Oldand Young, Male and 

Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 

FREE. P. QO. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 

10 A DAY. 7-Shot Nickel-plated Revolvers $3 

New Novelties and Chromos. Cata- 

logue free. GEO. cL. FELTON & ©0., New York City. 


A MONTH - Ae yents Ww anted, male or female, 
one day. 








for the best selling articles. 6,000 sold in 
Address, LAP HAM MFG. co., Marion, 9. 











57 6 Agents’ Profits per Week. — 
Will prove it or forfeit $500. New 

article just patented. Samples sent free to all. 
Address, W. y. i. CHIDE ‘ST ER, 218 Fulton St., N, Y. 
Male or female. No capital. 


$60 A WEEK We give Steady work that 


will bring you $240 a month at home day or evening. 
Inventors’ Union, 173 Greenwich Street, New York. 


YES 
YES) 
Men to travel and sell goods to 


ANTED dealers. No peddiing $80 a 


month, hotel and traveling expenses 
paid. Montrok Manuracturine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E! 


~ week. sf “ Cniago, TL 


. P. RAY & CO., Chicago, 
Investigate the merits of The I}hus- 
trated Weekly before determining 
§ upon your work for this Fall and 
Winter. The combination for this season surpasses any- 


thing heretofore attempted. Terms sent free on application | 
Address, CHAS.CLUCAS & CO.,14 Warren St. , N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 47- 
copies in one day. Send for our extra terms to Agents, 
NATIONAL PuBLisHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

the United States—may 


AN AGENT, ete 


ployment for the next eight  - delivering Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Register of 
the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 
with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT, FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING House, 537 
Pear! Street, New York. 


(HARLEY [ROSS 


AGENTS WANTED in every town in America for 


THE FATHER’S STORY 


OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most touching and absorbing 
story in the annals of American History. Written by 
CHRISTIAN K. ROSS. Sales unprecedented. For 
Terms and Exclusive territory, address, JOHN } E. POTTER. 
& CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 





WE WANT an agent in every town. 
Easy work at home, Write now, and we 
will start you. $8aday sure to all. SIMP- 
SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 








$1 Samples for trial. Best 
article out. Profit 400 
per cent. Agents make $70 
send stamp for pamphiet. 











—One from every county in 





















’s Breech Loading 

Metallic Cartridge Rifle. Price $7.50. 
Sharp, Remington, Winchester & Wesson Rifles 
at reduced prices. Full Plated 7-shot Revolvers, »4 each. 
Genuine Enghsh Double-barrel Shot Guns, $12 Scott, 
Webley and Gruner Guns. Illustrated Catalogue and: 
Score Book. 20c. Circulars sent free. Homer FisHer, 
260 Broadway, New York. 


2 FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 10c., post- 
paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y. 


ATARRH surely, quickly and easily CURED, 
Trial sample medicine, 10 ctS. Send for circulars, 
Gro. N. Stopparp, Dryggist, Buffalo, N.Y. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS: 
Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Ne pa Best,, will do 
the work ofa $ press. 4x6, $14; 
5x 734, $27; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card Press, type. roller, ink, 
etc , $5. Send stamp for catalogue 
to Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 
No. 21 Brattle St, Boston, Mass, 


Established 1847. 
CARDS—10 styles, with your name. 10 

F. 8. Totman & Co., Brockton, Mass. C. 

By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 

of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 

turn mail a correct photograph of your 

future husband or wife, with name and 

date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 

P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. 


Joslyn 








ete. 











2 


THIS IS 
NO 
HUMBUG. 








oF Liquor Curgp, secretly if desired, 
Warranted harmless. Address, ASRA 
WILLIS, No. 22 New Church Street, New York, 


7 VISITING CARDS, NO 2 Alike, 1 name 30cta. 

and 3ct. stamp. 4 packs 4 names, $1. With one 

a pack for samples you can obtain 20 names per hour 
o easily. Best and prettiest lot of cards ever seen. 

not more than satisfied, I will refund your money. 

eel Sent by return mail. Common cards at unheard-of 

rates. Agent's circular, a list of 240 styles of cards, 

2< 103 samples of type etc., with each order. Address, 
W C_CANNON, 112 Washington Street, Boston, M 


If you want to do your 
me rin 7 














9, 
send fora Circular. If wants 


eare the 


self-inking potas, sr aaeees : 
We eell a very 
miniature printing pfyws for FIVE DOLLARS. 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 63 Murray Street, New York. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


Grand Extraordinary Drawing. 
ONLY 18,000 TICKETS. #1, 350,000 CASH. 
One Prize to every 7 Tickets. 

Circulars, with full particulars, sent free, Address, 
J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 42 Nassau Street, N.Y: 


ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES, 
A great success, Four sizes. Send stamp for 
COOK 














Catalogue to J. & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 
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CG. GUNTHER’S SONS 


(LATE 602—504 BROADWAY), 


Call attention to their stock of 


LADIES’ FURS 


Also, to their assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


AND 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK, 











ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot ane Ark. 











Ss. H. STITT & CO.., 


Proprietors. 
This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 


attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
onty hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-c!ass house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TEE ARUIUINGTon | 





Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- | 


ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements | 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, the | 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the | 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its | 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- 
rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend- 
able vigor and empleney. 





BANKRUPT SALE 


OF MILTON GOLD JEWELRY. 


We will send you on receipt of fifty cents, one pair 
elegant engraved sleeve-buttons, one set spiral studs, one 
beautiful coral scarf-pin, one gents’ watch-chain, and one 
heavy wedding-ring. Above lot used to retail $5.50. 
Four lots will be sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50, and 
12 lots for we Address, 

W. W. BELL & 0O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PARD'S Damascus Spring Steel Self-Adjusting 


ee 




















Sweep, 8 10.12 14 16 in. Baw. 

Price, $1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 a Profit aud Pleasure { 

With each frame is included 12 

inimitable and original fret or § A WORKSHOP 

scroll patterns, 8 bracket saw Fr vege © ‘ 
OR - - 


blades, 1 sheet impression paper, 1 brad awl, Mite 
fall instructions. By mail, desrne on receipt of 
™ price named, 100 scrollwork esigns ree, oe on ree t 
of stamp. RR, . 





ATTENTION 


If you desire to purchase a piano, 
an organ, or exchange an old one for 
anew, you will find it to your ad- 
vantage to send for Catalogue and terms to.J. W. 
FRENCH & Co., Piano Warerooms, 20 E. 14th St.,N. Y, 





Cutthis owt 


BROWNE'S Metallic Weather Strips 
entirely exclude -COLD drafts and 
DUST around windows and doors, stop 
pg ya SASHES. Stood the test 

10 YEARS, - Enclose 25 cts.for samples, 


8i2 BROADWAY,N.Y 








A NEW BOOK IN PRESS. 


Jules Verne’s New Story, 


MICHAEL STROGOFF, 


From Moscow to Irkoutsk, 
Translated from the French by E. G. Walravan, 


Is now in press, and will be for sale at all news-stands 
and book-stores. The book is beautifully illustrated, 


bound in stiff paper covers, and sold at the popalar price, 


20 CENTS. 


Be sure to buy and read this best work of this most 
remarkable writer. Admirers of “The Mysterious 
Island,” “Three Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” 
“From the Earth to the Moon,” etc., etc., have a ‘rich 
treat before them in 


Michael Strogoff. 


Ask your newsdealer for it, or send 20 cents, and 
receive the book by return mail, postpaid. Address, 


Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Suitings, 









FRANK ‘LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, | 











a. 21, 1876. 

















| 























HOW. IT. IS. PROPOSED TO 


IT ONLY REQUIRES A LITTLE LEGERDEMAIN—AND A BIG ENOUGH COAT-SLEEVE. 


CARRY OHIO FOR HAYES. 





) has removed the agon 
the patient. 


acidity, and thus cur 
to try it. 


‘TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Rheumatism is but little understood. 
’ to embrocations which are really dangerous. 
ke be a blood disease; resulting from acidity. This aperient corrects all such 


A Dose of. 


One Sweet Little Wish, Darlinz, 35c. Silver 


e 
| ae ese | wom Gleaming, by H. P. Banks, 
Ocean angers faltz, 75c. Patti- 
+3 s . ~ Polka. 60c. Dodworth's Waltz 


(Sent postpaid) Lancers, 75c. FRED BLUME, 861 B'way, N.Y 


THE te BOSS “a AT THE 


CENTENWNIAL 





As well as . 
VIENNA... 
RECEIVED 
THE 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 
For the 


: BEST A 
Family | Sewing Machine 
THE WORLD. 


wy =: WILSON 423!" 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents man ay 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE C0., 


Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


HOUSEFURNISHING GJODS. 


Silver, China and. Glassware. Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Sets, Cooking Utensils, Tin, Iron and Copper Ware. 
New, Elegant and useful goods for -your House and 
Table, at very attractive prices, at 


E, D, BASSFORD’S, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list free on application, 








Cc 


WEN 


Coen a A en 


PERFUMES, 





y of rheumatism, and its continued use entirely healed 
Some empirics resort 
It is now acknowledged to 
es the disease. All rheumatic sufferers are advised 


SOLD BY ALL' DRUGGISTS. 





SAMPLES FREE. 


| Send for our Fashion-Plates and Samples of Cloths and 
with full directions for ordering Clothing, 
Furnishing Goods, etc., by mail. Latest styles and sure fit 
guaranteed by 


NICHOLS & CO., 


The leading Custom 256 ) Broa AY, 
GLOTHIERS. 'wzw cent 


TILDEN or HAYES 
Campaign ‘Outfits. 


CAPES, CAPS OR HATS, 
TORCHES, LANTERNS, 
All kinds ; 
BELTS, BADGES, CHARMS, Etc 
A CoMPLETE OUTFIT, consisting 
of Colored Cape and Cap, Swing 
Torch and Stick, only $1.50 per 


man. 
\i WARD B. SNYDER, 
) Manufacturer, 


84 Fulton Street, N.Y. 











HS LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE: 


prees! : 0 


| 


[ ] 
I 


84 FultonStr, 





ne-Horse Power, witht tubular 
boiler complete,only...$150. 
200. 
i200. 
Gall andExamine 
OR SEND FOR 


Two-Horse Power..... 
4, Three-Horse Power.. 





POLITICAL GOODS, 

Smad LANTERNS, 

EXC ssid. 
FIREWORKS, 


Etc. 


Detwiler, Street & Oo. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 9 Dey St., N.Y. 









Improved Field, Marine, Opera 
and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optitian, 545 
ec: ed N. Y. _ Catalogues mailed by ifclosing stamp. 











CANT LE BE aT. 20 Address Cards, no sit, 
Revs, a Ai Snes $4 L Tenia | paper cr with fie 
8, nts w: 
and cards, Sete OB OLEMAN. 12 Winter Sebo 


THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of Positions. 


Invalid Chair, 







_— Parlor, para 


Chiid’s Crib, Bed or 
Lounge. Combining 
beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity 
and comfort. . EVERY- 
THING TO AN EXACT 
SCIENCE. Orders by 


- mail promptly attended 

READING POSITION. to. Goods shipped to 
any address, C.0. PD. ‘ Send for IlJustrated Circular, 
quote Frank Lesuik’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. Address, 
The Wilson Adjust. Chair Mfz. C»., 661 B’way, N. Y. 


The Boss Amateur Printing Press! 
AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


The EXC ELSIOR has taken first premium over all— 
grand bronze medal and a diploma. Our $3 Press will 
print ali your ‘cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 8 ‘other 
sizes made.’ Dé your own printing. Send 2 stamps 
for our catalogue of presses and type. 

' KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


There is Nothing - Like Ocular Proof, 


A gentleman, ac rin di ds; was shown 
two pairs of earrings set precisely alike; one set was 
worth‘$1,500, being real diamonds of the purest water; 
the other set were Paristan Diamonps, and were worth 
'$37.50. He éxamined them critically, and gave his pre+ 
ference for purity, brilliancy, fin'sh and general excel 
‘lence, to the Paristan DiaMoNDs. 

For. sale only at Rictarp Humpnrey’s Jewelry Store 
No: 7179 Broadway, opposite Stewart's. ag I have no 
agents. - 

















HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


'Pommery “Sec” Champagne. anneal tate tara 


65 Broap St., New York. 





x the purest vo; 

\ bre Ay Oils used in tte 

§ manufacture. No ar- 

SW tificial and deceptive 
Pa rs to cover com- 
tmon and deleterious 
ents. UNRI- 

aq t bay 4 a 


Teed Anh bathing chit. 
idren, will prevent 


- ernpitone, keep the 
skin soft and smooth, contribute to health, a it disease. 


Does away with all ay chalk or other erections. A cer- 
tain preventive of g.¢ ei éc., in ones, the causes of 
half the crying and crosanens of bi abyhood. Worth ten times its 
cost toevery mother and family in Christendom ; packed in boxes 
of 12 cakes, of 6 ozs. each, and sent free to Na vo receipt 
of $2.60. Address B. T. Ba Babbict, | EW =e Cry. 

Bar For Sale by all Drugsist 


$7 SELF-INKING, “BEST” 
Cheapest Printing Press in the world, work- 
ing two Rollers.. Adjustable Platen Guage, 
w@ Screw Chase, 234 x 4 inches, and Revolving 
Disk, att For $7. Catalogues free, with 
os stamp for postage. W. C. Evans, Inv’r and 
Mr, 50 N. Ninth St. , Philadelphia. 





#1200 REWARD 
OR, 
Lock and Key. 
A STORY OF THREE AMERICAN CITIES 
Founded on an unpublished Play, 
By HENRY BERGH, Esq., 
Will begin in 





Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


No. 597. 


As a vivid picture of some of the follies of life, this 
nove! will attract attention and interest thousands of 
readers who seldom give their attention to fiction, while 
as a novel on its own merits its success is unmistakable. 





NOW READY, ~ 


LIVES AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


Samuel J. Tilden 


THOMAS A. HENDRIOKS, 


Democratic Nominees for President and Vice- 
President of the United States. 


With PorTRAITS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


By C. EDWARDS LESTER, 


Public Services of Charles Sumner,” etc., etc, 


“, ... It is ably written, is full-of interesting data, 
and is altogether one of the best arguments in favor of 
the principles it advocates that could be suggested to 
readers. ’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Written from material furnished by the distin- 
aides statesmen, and by their authority. Every one 
is anxious to learn of the early life, public acts, private 
virtues am@ exemplary careers of the Reform Governor 
and the Constitutional Advocate... The volume gives 
the- ar een a of the Convention at St. Louis, the Ad- 
dresses, Letters of Acceptance, with the Leading Speeches 
of Governor Tilden during his long and earnest battles 
for reform, and contests with and victory over the New 
York Tammany Ring and the Great Canal Combination. 


Price, in paper covers ........ ee CS 
Price, in cloth covers....... YE $1.00 


For sale at all Bookstores, or sent postpaid to any address 
in the United States on receipt of price. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
637 Peart Street, N. ¥. 








Warranted the Finest: Goods Made. 
B. T. BABBITT'S BABY SOAP. 








Author of ‘‘Our First Hundred Pears,” ‘‘ Life and 





and Usetul Magazine published. Price 20 Cents. 





